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CHAPTER VII 



INVASIONS OF THE HUNS 



In 441 A.D. the realm of Theodosius was in danger from 
a powerful combination. It was involved in war with three 
powers, the Huns, Vandals, and Persians, 1 at the same time, 
and at least two of them, the Huns and Vandals, were in league. 
The rise of the great Hunnic power, which threatened Euro- 
pean civilisation in the fifth century, was as sudden and rapid as 
its fall. The Huns had gradually advanced from their Caucasian 
abodes, pressing westward the Goths who lined the north shores 
of the Black Sea, and had now become a great power. Attila, 
their king, ruled over a European empire stretching from the 
Don to Pannonia, and including many barbarian kingdoms. 
In 395 Asia Minor and Syria .had been ravaged by Huns 
entering by the north-east passes, but in 400 we find Uldes, a 
king of other Huns, hovering on the shores of the Danube and 
putting Gainas to death. At the beginning of Theodosius' 
reign the Eomans gained a victory over this Uldes, and followed 
up the success by defensive precautions. The strong cities in 
Illyricum were fortified, and new walls were built to protect 
Byzantium ; the fleet on the Danube was increased and improved. 
But a payment of money was a more effectual barrier against 
the barbarians than walls, and about 424 Theodosius consented 
to pay 350 lbs. of gold to Rugila or Rua, king of the Huns, who 
had established himself in the land which is now Hungary, and 
to whom, about 433, the western government conceded a part of 

1 The relations of the Persian king- short interruptions in the reign of 

dom to the Empire daring the fifth Theodosius, an unbroken peace Dre- 

century may be more conveniently re- vailed until the reign of Anastasius. 

sumed in another place. With two (See below, Bk. iii. cap. vii. ) 
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Pannonia. It was to Rugila probably, that Aetius, afterwards 
to be the terror of Huns, was sent as a hostage ; and it was 
he who supplied Aetius with the auxiliaries for the support of 
the tyrant John. 1 When Rugila died in 434 his nephews Attila 
and Bleda, 2 the sons of Mundiuch, succeeded him, and a new 
treaty was contracted by which the payment was doubled. 3 

Attila cherished friendly relations with Aetius, the general 
of Valentinian, and entered into an alliance with Gaiseric, king 
of the Vandals, who had passed from Spain into Africa in 429 
and established themselves there, as will be related in another 
chapter: The movements of Attila from 434 to 441 are lost 
to us, but at the latter date we find him ruler over an enor- 
mous barbaric empire in central Europe, which stretched to the 
Caucasian mountains on the east, threatening the provinces 
of Theodosius. At the same time the forces of the East were 
required against the Vandals and the Persians; and it has 
been suspected that the hostilities of the latter were not un- 
influenced by the Huns, as the hostilities of Attila were 
certainly influenced by the movements of Gaiseric. 

The Vandals were unique among the German nations by the 
fact that they maintained a fleet, so that they were able to 
afflict the eastern as well as the western lands of the Mediter- 
ranean, and to make piratical raids on the coasts of Greece ; it 
was even thought advisable to fortify the shore and harbours 
of Constantinople against a possible Vandal expedition. The 
security of traders and commercial interests demanded that 
an attempt should be made to suppress this evil, and a large 
armament, whose numbers have perhaps been exaggerated, was 
fitted out by Theodosius, and placed under the command of 
Areobindus. 4 It was despatched to Sicily to operate against 
Gaiseric, who had taken Idlybaeum and was besieging Pan- 

1 Priscus, fr. 1. On all matters spelling BdeUa in Theophanes perhaps 

relating to the Huns and their relations preserves an unkind Greek pun. 

with tne Empire Priscus is our chief * Prisons, fr. 1, where the meeting of 

and best-informed authority. 850 lbs. the Roman ambassadors with the Huns 

=£15,760, or rather more. at Margus-Constantia is described. 

a There is a difficulty as to which was 'Theophanes, 5941 A.M. Other 

the elder. It seems more probable that generals were An axil la, Arintheus, Ger- 

Bleda was older than Attila ; cf. Pros- manus, and Inobind. The number of 

per Tiro (eleventh year of Theodosius). ships, which included private vessels 

Rugila rex Chunnorum, cum quo pax and corn transports, is given by Theo- 

firmato, nwritur cui Bleda succcssit. phanes as 1100, which has a suspicious 

He at least thought that Bleda sue- resemblance to the number of Leo's 

ceeded Rugila, and Attila Bleda. The great armada in 468 a.d. 
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ormus ; but tidings of some dark danger which threatened him 
in Africa induced the friend of pirates to make a truce with 
the Roman general and hurry back to his kingdom. The 
danger came from a son-in-law of Boniface, the famous Sebas- 
tian, who died as a martyr and became a favourite subject with 
Italian painters ; but how his passage into Mauretania, of which 
Prosper tells us, menaced Gaiseric is not clear. From a frag- 
ment, attributed to John of Antioch and preserved by Suidas, 1 
it would seem that he was the commander of a pirate crew 
which served the Emperor Theodosius ; and so we might sus- 
pect that his invasion of Mauretania was closely connected with 
the Sicilian expedition. 

Most of the military forces which had not accompanied Areo- 
bindus to the West accompanied Anatolius and Aspar to the 
East What happened there is not recorded clearly, but the 
hostilities were of short duration and slight importance. 2 

At this moment Attila determined to invade the Empire. 
It was destined that he, like Alaric the Visigoth at an earlier, 
and Theodoric the Ostrogoth at a later time, should desolate the 
provinces of the East before he turned to the West. He con- 
descended to allege a cause for his invasion ; he complained of 
the irregular payment of tribute, and that deserters had not 
been restored ; but the government at Constantinople disre- 
garded his embassy. 3 Then Attila, who had advanced towards 
the Danube from his home, which was somewhere on the Theiss, 
laid siege to the city of Batiaria, an important town on 
the Ister in Dacia ripensis. Here ambassadors arrived from 
New Eome to remonstrate with the Huns for breaking the 
peace, and the invader replied to their complaints by alleging 
that the bishop of Margus had entered Hunnic territory and 
robbed treasures from the tombs of their kings ; the surrender 
of these treasures and of deserters was demanded as the condi- 
tion of peace. The negotiations were futile, and, having 

1 Fr. 194, ed. Miiller. The Medi- sion of Roman territory by the Persians 

temnean at this time was infested by with Saracen and Tzanic auxiliaries 

pirates, who seem to have been encour- (Marcellinus). 

*ged by Gaiseric. In 488 a pirate 3 I have followed Guldenpenning in 

chief, Coteadis, was caught and exe- his transposition of the second and 

cuted (Marcellinus ad ann.) In 440, third frag, of Priscus, which seems very 

it may be noticed here, an ancestor of reasonable ; and he is evidently right 

Cassiodorus won glory by opposing in placing the capture of Naissus (fr. 

Gaiseric in Sicily ( variae, i. 4). l b ) after the capture of Viminacium, 

1 The cause of the war was the inva- etc. (fr. 2). 
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captured Katiaria, the Hunnic horsemen rode up the course of 
the Ister and took the great towns which are situated on its 
banks. Viminacium and Singidunum, in Upper Moesia, were 
overwhelmed in the onslaught of the " Scythian shepherds," 
and it seems that the friendship of Attila with Aetius did not 
preserve the town of Sirmium in Lower Pannonia from being 
stormed. The town of Margus, which faces Constantia on the 
opposite side of the river, fell by treachery ; the same bishop 
whom Attila accused of robbing tombs incurred the eternal 
disgrace of betraying a Roman town and its christian in- 
habitants to the greed and cruelty of the heathen destroyer. 
The invaders advanced up the valley of the Margus, now called 
the Morawa, and halted before the walls of Naissus, now called 
Nisch, in the province of Dardania — the city which had been 
strengthened and improved by the affection of the great Con- 
stantine, and which had recently given to the Empire a Third 
Constantius. The inhabitants made a brave defence, but the 
place fell before the machines of Attila and the missiles of a 
countless host Then the victors passed south-eastward through 
narrow defiles into Thrace and penetrated to the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. Attila was not to lay siege to New Rome, 
just as ten years later when he invaded Italy he was not to lay 
siege to Old Eome ; but he took Philippopolis and Arcadiopolis, 
and a fort named Athyras, not far from the Bosphorus. 1 

If the nameless bishop of Margus is branded with infamy 
for his recreant Hunnism, the name of the strong fortress of 
Asemus in Lower Moesia deserves to be handed down by history 
in golden letters for its brave and successful resistance to the 
Hun, even as the town of Plataea earned an eternal fame by 
its noble action in the Persian war. While the great towns 
like Naissus and Singidunum yielded to the violence of the 
whirlwind, Asemus did not bend. A division of the Huns, 
different from that which marched to Thrace, but of countless 
multitude, invaded Lower Moesia and laid siege to Asemus. 
The garrison not only defied the foes, but so effectually harassed 
them by sallying forth that they retreated. The Asemuntians 
were not satisfied with a successful defence. Their scouts dis- 
covered the opportune times, when plundering bodies of the 
Hunnic army were returning to the camp with spoils, and these 

1 Theophanes, 5942. See Guldenpenning, p. 344. 
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moments were eagerly seized by the adventurous citizens ; the 
pillagers were unexpectedly attacked; many Scythians were 
slain, and many Roman prisoners, destined to languish. in the 
wilds of Hungary, were rescued from captivity. 1 

Meanwhile the Roman armies were returning from their 
campaigns in the East and in the West, but it is not clear 
whether the troops were actually employed against Attila, or 
whether Areobindus, who had commanded against Gaiseric, or 
Aspar, who had commanded against Isdigerd (Yezdegerd), the 
Persian king, accomplished anything of note against the Huns. 
A battle was certainly fought in the Thracian Chersonese, and 
Attila won the victory; but we know not who was his opponent 2 
Nor do we know what the master of soldiers in Thrace, Theodulus 
by name, 3 was doing at Odessus. 4 After this battle a peace 
was concluded between Theodosius and Attila. As it was Ana- 
tolius who was the negotiator, it was generally known as the 
" Peace of Anatolius " (443 A.D.) 5 The terms were that the 
former payment of 700 lbs. of gold, made by the Romans to 
the Huns, was to be trebled; besides this 6000 lbs. of gold 
were to be paid at once; all Hunnic deserters were to be restored, 
while Roman deserters were only to be given up for a payment 
of 10 solidi a head. 

For four years after this the IUyrian and Balkan lands were 
not laid waste by the harry ings of the great enemy, but in 447 
Scythia and Lower Moesia, which had suffered less in the 
former invasion, felt the presence of the Hun again. 6 Marcian- 
opolis was taken, and the Roman general Arnegisclus fell in a 
battle fought on the banks of the river Utus. At the same 
time another multitude descended the valley of the Vardar and 
advanced southward — though some doubt the record — as far as 
Thermopylae. 7 

Meanwhile embassies passed to and fro between the court 
of Attila and the court of Theodosius ; and of the embassy 

1 Priscus, fr. 5. For these negotiations, see Prisons, fr. 

* lb. ad iniL 5. Guldenpenning notices that the 

' lb. small success of the Huns in Lower 

4 Id. fr. 4. * Moesia proves the efficiency of the 

5 The date is rightly determined by measures taken by Anthemius, the 
Guldenpenning (p. 346) to 443, who prefect, for the defence of the Danube 
points out that the expeditio Asiana east of the Cebrus (p. 346). 
(Marcellinus, cf. Chron. Pasch.) would • See Marcellinus ad ann.; Chron. 
not hare been undertaken by Theodosius Pasch. (whose author used Priscus). 
untQ alter the conclusion of the peace. 7 Marcellinus. 
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of Maximin the historian Priscus, who accompanied the am- 
bassador, has left us copious and interesting details, which give 
us a glimpse of Hun life, and will be reproduced in another 
chapter. 

Until the end of the reign of Theodosius the oppressive 
Hun-money was paid to Attila ; but when Marcian came to the 
throne he refused to pay the stipulated tribute. It seemed 
that the Ulyrian peninsula would be again trampled under the 
horse-hoofs of Hunnic cavalry ; but complications in the West 
averted the course of the destroyer in that direction, and the 
realm of Valentinian, not the realm of Marcian, was to resist 
the storm. 

The Hunnic empire had assumed a really formidable size 
and power under the ambitious warrior Attila, who, we are 
told, in spite of his hideous features and complexion, had the 
unmistakable aspect of a ruler of men. Gepids and Ostro- 
goths, with many other German tribes, acknowledged the over- 
lordship of the king of the Huns, who, as Jordanes says, 
" possessed Scythian and German kingdoms " — BcytMca et Gbr- 
manica regna possedit — though the extent of his domination is 
often exaggerated. Before 440 the Huns had attempted an 
invasion of Persia, and Roman officers talked of the chances of 
the overthrow of the Persian power by Attila and the possible 
consequences of such an event for the Roman world. But it 
was not destined that Attila should attempt to confront the great 
power of Asia; he was to shatter his strength in a contest with 
the forces of Europe on one of the great battlefields of the 
world's history. 



CHAPTER XI 



A GLIMPSE OF HUN LIFE 

The historian Priscus accompanied his friend Maxim in on an 
embassy to Scythia or Hunland in the year 448, and wrote a 
full account of what befell them. Of this account, which 
has been fortunately preserved, the following is a free 
translation l : — 

u We set out with the barbarians, and arrived at Sardica, which is 
thirteen days for a fast traveller from Constantinople. Halting there we 
considered it advisable to invite Edecon and the barbarians with him to 
dinner. The inhabitants of the place sold us sheep and oxen, which we 
butchered, and prepared a meaL In the course of the feast, as the 
barbarians lauded Attila and we lauded the Emperor, Bigilas remarked 
that it was not fair to compare a man and a god, meaning Attila by the 
man and Theodosius by the god. The Huns grew excited and hot at 
this remark. But we turned the conversation in another direction, and 
soothed their wounded feelings ; and after dinner, when we separated, 
Maximin presented Edecon and Orestes with silk garments and Indian 
gems. . . . 

'* When we arrived at Naissus we found the city deserted, as though 
it had been sacked ; only a few sick persons lay in the churches. We 
halted at a short distance from the river, in an open space, for all the 
ground adjacent to the bank was full of the bones of men slain in war. 
On the morrow we came to the station of Agintheus, the commander-in- 
chief of the Illyrian armies (magister militum per IUyrieum\ who was 
posted not far from Naissus, to announce to him the imperial commands, 
and to receive five of those seventeen deserters, about whom Attila had 
written to the Emperor. 2 We had an interview with him, and having 

1 I have used the text of Priscus in In M tiller's Latin translation under the 

Mtiller's Frag. ffisL Oraec. vol. iv. It text these words are mistranslated de 

may he well to warn readers that the quibiia ad Attilam scripserat. r& irapd 

latin translation appended cannot be 'Arr^Xa yp&fAfiara (fr. 7, p. 76) is re- 

implicitly trusted. f erred to. 

* T€pi for 'Arr^Xfl 4y4y parro (p. 78). 
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treated the deserters with kindness, he committed them to us. The next 
day we proceeded from the district of Naissus 1 towards the Danube, 
we entered a covered valley with many bends and windings and circuitous 
paths. We thought we were travelling due west, but when the day 
dawned the sun rose in front ; and some of us unacquainted with the 
topography cried out that the sun was going the wrong way, and portend- 
ing unusual events. The fact was that that part of the road faced the 
east, owing to the irregularity of the ground. Having passed these rough 
places we arrived at a plain which was also well wooded. At the river 
we were received by barbarian ferrymen, who rowed us across the river 
in boats made by themselves out of single trees hewn and hollowed. 
These preparations had not been made for our sake, but to convey across 
a company of Huns ; for Attila pretended that he wished to hunt in 
Roman territory, but his intent was really hostile, because all the 
deserters had not been given up to him. Having crossed the Danube, 
and proceeded with the barbarians about seventy stadia, we were com- 
pelled to wait in a certain plain, that Edecon and his party might go on 
in front and inform Attila of our arrival. As we were dining in the 
evening we heard the sound of horses approaching, and two Scythians 
arrived with directions that we were to set out to Attila. We asked 
them first to partake of our meal, and they dismounted and made good 
cheer. On the next day, under their guidance, we arrived at the tents of 
Attila, which were numerous, about three o'clock, and when we wished 
to pitch our tent on a hill the barbarians who met us prevented us, 
because the tent of Attila was on low ground, so we halted where the 
Scythians desired. . . . (Then a message is received from Attila, who 
was aware of the nature of their embassy, saying that if they had nothing 
further to communicate to him he would not receive them, so they 
reluctantly prepared to return.) When the baggage had been packed on 
the beasts of burden, and we were perforce preparing to start in the 
night time, messengers came from Attila bidding us wait on account of 
the late hour. Then men arrived with an ox and river fish, sent to us 
by Attila, and when we had dined we retired to sleep. When it was day 
we expected a gentle and courteous message from the barbarian, but he 
again bade us depart if we had no further mandates beyond what he 
already knew. We made no reply, and prepared to set out, though 
Bigilas insisted that we should feign to have some other communication 
to make. When I saw that Maximin was very dejected, I went to Scottas 
(one of the Hun nobles, brother of Onegesius), taking with me Busticius, 
who understood the Hun language. He had come with us to Scythia, 
not as a member of the embassy, but on business with Constantius, an 
Italian whom Aetius had sent to Attila to be that monarch's private 
secretary. I informed Scottas, Rusticius acting as interpreter, that 
Maximin will give him many presents if he would procure him an into 
view with Attila ; and, moreover, that the embassy will not only conduce 
to the public interests of the two powers, but to the private interest of 



1 Here is another mistranslation in mention these instances to show that 
M tiller's Latin version, dx& rtaw 6plojv the translation must be used with 
NaiVrcoG, a montibus Naissi (/). I caution. 
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Onegesius, for the Etnperor desired that he should be sent as an ambassador 
to Byzantium, to arrange the disputes of the Huns and Romans, and that 
there he would receive splendid gifts. As Onegesius was not present it 
was for Scottas, I said, to help us, or rather help his brother, and at the 
same time prove that the report was true which ascribed to him an 
influence with Attila equal to that possessed by his brother. Scottas 
mounted his horse and rode to Attila's tent, while I returned to Maximin, 
and found him in a state of perplexity and anxiety, lying on the grass 
with Bigilas. I described my interview with Scottas, and bade him make 
preparations for an audience of Attila. They both jumped up, approving 
of what I had done, and recalled the men who had started with the 
beasts of burden. As we were considering what to say to Attila, and how 
to present the Emperor's gifts, Scottas came to fetch us, and we entered 
Attila's tent, which was surrounded by a multitude of barbarians. We 
found Attila sitting on a wooden chair. We stood at a little distance 
and Maximin advanced and saluted the barbarian, to whom he gave the 
Emperor's letter, saying that the Emperor prayed for the safety of him and 
his. The king replied, ' It shall be unto the Romans as they wish it to 
be unto me,' and immediately addressed Bigilas, calling him a shameless 
beast, and asking him why he ventured to come when all the deserters 
had not been given up. 1 . . . 

" After the departure of Bigilas, who returned to the Empire (nomi- 
nally to find the deserters whose restoration Attila demanded, but really 
to get the money for his fellow-conspirator Edecon), we remained one day 
in that place, and then set out with Attila for the northern parts of the 
country. We accompanied the barbarian for a time, but when we reached 
a certain point took another route by the command of the Scythians who 
conducted us, as Attila was proceeding to a village where he intended to 
marry the daughter of Eskam, though he had many other wives, for the 
Scythians practised polygamy. We proceeded along a level road in a plain 
and met with navigable rivers — of which the greatest, next to the Danube, 
are the Brecon, Tigas, and Tiphesas — which we crossed in the monoxyles, 
boats made of one piece, used by the dwellers on the banks : the smaller 
rivers we traversed on rafts which the barbarians carry about with them 
on carts, for the purpose of crossing morasses. In the villages we were 
supplied with food — millet instead of corn, and mead (/*€&>$), as the 
natives call it, instead of wine. The attendants who followed us received 
millet, and a drink made of barley, which the barbarians call kam. Late 
in the evening, having travelled a long distance, we pitched our tents on 
the banks of a fresh-water lake, used for water by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring village. But a wind and storm, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning and heavy rain, arose, and almost threw down our tents ; 
all our utensils were rolled into the waters of the lake. Terrified by the 
mishap and the atmospherical disturbance, we left the place and lost one 
another in the dark and the rain, each following the road that seemed most 
easy. (Hut we all reached the village by different ways, and raised an 

1 Edecon had betrayed to Attila the the real reason of Attila's roughness 
design which he and Bigilas had towards the latter. 
formed against Attila's life. This was 
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alarm to obtain what we lacked. l The Scythians <tf the village sprang oat 
of their huts at the noise, and, lighting the reeds which they use for 
kindling fires, asked what we wanted. Our conductors replied that the 
storm had alarmed us ; so they invited us to their huts and provided 
warmth for us by lighting large fires of reeds. The lady who governed 
the village — she had been one of Bleda's wives — sent us provisions and 
good-looking girls to console us (this is a Scythian compliment). ~ We 
treated the young women to a share in the eatables, but declined to take 
any further advantage of their presence. We remained in the huts till 
day dawned Wd then went to look for our lost utensils, which we found 
partly in the place where we had pitched the tent, partly on the bank of 
the lake, and partly in the water. We spent that day in the village 
drying our things ; for the storm had ceased and the sun was bright 
Having looked after our horses and cattle, we directed our steps to the 
princess, to whom we paid our respects and presented gifts in return for 
her courtesy. The gifts consisted of things which are esteemed by the 
barbarians as not produced in the country — three silver phialaiy red 
skins, Indian pepper, palm fruit, and other delicacies. 

" Having advanced a distance of ten days further, we halted at a village ; 
for as the rest of the route was the same for us and Attila, it behoved us 
to wait, so that he might go in front Here we met with some of the 
' western Romans,' l who had also come on an embassy to Attila — the 
Count Romulus, Promotus governor of Noricum, and Romanus a mili- 
tary captain. With them was Constantius whom Aetius had sent to 
Attila to be his secretary, and Tatulus, the father of Orestes ; these two 
were not connected with the embassy, but were friends of the ambassadors. 
Constantius had known them of old in the Italies, 8 and Tatulus' son 
Orestes had married the daughter of Romulus. 3 

" The object of the embassy was to soften the soul of Attila, who de- 
manded the surrender of one Silvanus, a silversmith (or banker) in Rome, 
liecause he had received golden vessels from a certain Constantius. This 
Constantius, a native of Gaul, 4 had preceded his namesake in the office 
of secretary to Attila. When Sirmium in Pannonia was besieged by the 



1 It is worth observing how the Greek- 
speaking Romans spoke of their Latin - 
speaking fellow-subjects. Yalentinian 
is described as 6 /WiAetfw* r£y imrepltar 
Vwfialwp. This, it need scarcely be re- 
marked, does not imply that there was 
any idea afloat at the time of a western 
Roman Empire. Priscus calls the Latin 
language rV A&roWw "the tongue of 
the Ausonians " (p. 86), as opposed to 
" the tongue of the Hellenes. " To speak 
Greek is iWijvlfa. 

2 h reus 'IraX/cu* — that is, Italy with 
its appendages Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica; 
just as "the Gauls " meant Gaul and 
Spain. This use of the plural is parallel 
to the dual Mitorau in the Rig-Veda, 
which does not mean "the two Mitres," 
but " Mitra and Varuna," because these 



gods generally went together (like Cas- 
tor and Pollux). It is possible also 
that in a passage in the Iliad Atom 
does not mean the two Ajaxes, but Ajax 
Telamonius and his brother Teucer, is 
a writer in Kuhn's Zcitschrifl sug- 
gested. 

8 Romulus and his daughter were of 
Patavio in Noricum. Orestes' son was 
called after his grandfather Romulus, 
and was the same as the famous and in- 
significant Emperor Romulus Augustu- 
lus who resigned in favour of Zeno in 
476. 

4 The way in which a Greek Roman 
spoke of Gaul deserves to be remarked : 
Gaul for him was "western Galatia:" 
4k rdkarCjv pkv rw h rjj ttrrtpq. (Pris- 
cus, p. 84). 
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Scythians, the bishop of the place consigned the vessels to his (Constan- 
tius') care, that if the city were taken and he survived they might be used 
to ransom him ; and in case he were slain, to ransom die citizens who 
were led into captivity. But when the city was enslaved, Constantius 
violated his engagement, and, as he happened to be at Rome on busi- 
ness, pawned the vessels to Silvanus for a sum of money, on condition 
that if he gave back the money within a prescribed period the dishes 
should be returned, but otherwise should become Silvanus 9 property. 
Constantius, suspected of treachery, was crucified by Attila and Bleda ; 
and afterwards, when the affair of the vessels became known to Attila, he 
demanded the surrender of Silvanus on the ground that he had stolen his 
p rop er ty. Accordingly Aetius and the Emperor of the Western Romans 
sent to explain that Silvanus was Constantius' creditor, the vessels having 
been pawned and not stolen, and that he had sold them to priests and 
others for sacred purposes. If, however, Attila refused to desist from his 
demand, he, the Emperor, would send him the value of the vessels, but 
would not surrender the innocent Silvanus. 

u Having waited for some time until Attila advanced in front of u&Jwe\ 
proceeded, and having crossed some rivers we arrived at a large village, 
where Attala's house was said to be more splendid than his residences in 
other places. It was made of polished boards, and surrounded with a y 
wooden enclosure, designed, not for protection, but for appearance. The ! 
house of Onegesius was second to the king's 1 in splendour, and was also ' 
encircled with a wooden enclosure, but it was not adorned with towers/ 
like that of the king. Not far from the enclosure was a large bath which 
Onegesius — who was the second in power among the Scythians — built, 
having transported the stones from Pannonia ; for the barbarians in this 
district had no stones or trees, but used imported material. ^The builder 
of the bath was a captive from Sirmium, who expected to win his freedom 
as payment for making the bath. But he was disappointed, and greater 
trouble befell him than mere captivity among the Scythians, for One- 
gesius appointed him bathman, and he used to minister to him and his 
family when they bathed. 

(? When Attila entered the village he was met by girls advancing in 
rows, under thin white canopies of linen, which were held up by the 
outside women who stood under them, and were so large that seven or 
more girls walked beneath each. There were many lines of damsels thus 
canopied, and they sang Scythian songs. When he came near the house 
of Onegesius, which lay on his way, the wife of Onegesius issued from the 
door, with a number of servants, bearing meat and wine, and saluted him 
and begged him to partake of her hospitality. This is the highest honour 
that can be shown among the Scythians. To gratify the wife of his 
friend, he ate, just as he sat on his horse, his attendants raising the tray 
to his saddlebow ; and having tasted the wine, he went on to the palacejL- 

1 Occasionally Priscus speaks of Attila Priscus, however, writes in a conven- 

as 6 0cunXctff , a word which in the ordi- tional prose, which avoids the expres- 

nary spoken language of the time was sions of the spoken tongue, paxriktfo, 

reserved for the Emperor, while the however, was still legitimately used of 

Latin frffc might be used for a king, the Persian monarch. 
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which was higher than the other houses and built on an elevated site. 
But we remained in the house of Onegesius, at his invitation, for he had 
returned from his expedition with Attila's son. His wife and kinsfolk 
entertained us to dinner, for he had no leisure himself, as he had to relate 
to Attila the result of his expedition, and explain the accident which had 
happened to the young prince, who had slipped and broken his right 
hand. After dinner we left the house of Onegesius, and took up our 
quarters nearer the palace, so that Maximin might be at a convenient 
distance for visiting Attila or holding intercourse with his court The 
next morning, at dawn of day, Maximin sent me to Onegesius, with presents 
offered by himself as well as those which the Emperor had sent, and I was 
to find out whether he would have an interview with Maximin and at 
what time. When I arrived at the house, along with the attendants who 
carried the gifts, I found the doors closed, and had to wait until some one 
should come out and announce our arrival. As I waited and walked up 
and down in front of the enclosure which surrounded the house, a man, 
whom from his Scythian dress I took for a barbarian, came up and 
addressed me in Greek, with the word Xatpc, ' Hail ! ' I was surprised 
at a Scythian speaking Greek. For the subjects of the Huns, swept together 
from various lands, speak, beside their own barbarous tongue, either Hun- 
nic or Gothic, 1 or — as many as have commercial dealings with the western 
Romans — Latin ; but none of them easily speak Greek, except captives 
from the Thracian or Hlyrian sea-coast ; and these last are easily known 
to any stranger by their torn garments and the squalor of their head, as 
men who have met with a reverse. This man, on the contrary, resembled 
a well-to-do Scythian, being well dressed, and having his hair cut in a 
circle after Scythian fashion. Having returned his salutation, I asked 
him who he was and whence he had come into a foreign land and adopted 
Scythian life. When he asked me why I wanted to know, I told him 
that his Hellenic speech had prompted my curiosity. Then he smiled 
and said that he was born a Greek 2 and had gone as a merchant to Vimi- 
nacium, on the Danube, where he had stayed a long time, and married 
a very rich wife. But the city fell a prey to the barbarians, and he was 
stript of his prosperity, and on account of his riches was allotted to 
Onegesius in the .division of the spoil, as it was the custom among the 
Scythians for the chiefs to reserve for themselves the rich prisoners. 
Having fought bravely against the Romans and the Acatiri, he had paid 
the spoils he won to his master, and so obtained freedom. He then mar- 
ried a barbarian wife and had children, and had the privilege of partaking 
at the table of Onegesius. 

u He considered his new life among the Scythians better than his old 
life among the Romans, and the reasons he urged were as follows : ' After 
war the Scythians live in inactivity, enjoying what they have got, and 
not at all, or .very little, harassed. The Romans, on the other hand, are 

1 That is, Hunnic or Gothic were the Tpaucfo, not "BXX17F, a Greek, not a 

recognised languages of the Hun empire, Hellene, which would mean a pagan, 

in which of course many barbarous Ta- 'EXXiprurAt and tXKrfrlfrur were still used 

taric tongues were spoken. in their old sense ; and we even meet 

s (<pq Tpaucbs fi&v ehou rb yivos (p. 86), t^ 'EW^w <f>(ar/jp. 
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in the first place very liable to perish in war, as they have to rest their 
hopes of safety on others, and are not allowed, on account of their tyrants, 
to use arms. And those who use them are injured by the cowardice of 
their generals, who cannot support the conduct of war. But the condi- 
tion of the subjects in time of peace is far more grievous than the evils of 
war, for the exaction of the taxes is very severe, and unprincipled men 
inflict injuries on others, because the laws are practically not valid 
against all classes. A transgressor who belongs to the wealthy classes is 
not punished for his injustice, while a poor man, who does not understand 
business, undergoes the legal penalty, that is if he does not depart this 
life before the trial, so long is the course of lawsuits protracted, and so 
much money is expended on them. The climax of the misery is to have 
to pay in order to obtain justice. For no one will give a court to the 
injured man except he pay a sum of money to the judge and the judge's 
clerks.' 

"In reply to this attack on the Empire, I asked him to be good 
enough to listen with patience to the other side of the question. ' The 
creators of the Roman republic,' I said, i who were wise and good men, 
in order to prevent things from being done at haphazard, made one class of 
men guardians of the laws, and appointed another class to the profession 
of arms, who were to have no other object than to be always ready for 
battle, and to go forth to war without dread, as though to their ordinary 
exercise, having by practice exhausted all their fear beforehand. Others 
again were assigned to attend to the cultivation of the ground, to support 
both themselves and those who fight in their defence, by contributing the 
military corn-supply. . . . To those who protect the interests of the litigants a 
ram of money is paid by the latter, just as a payment is made by the farmers 
to the soldiers. Is it not fair to support him who assists and requite him 
for his kindness 1 The support of the horse benefits the horseman. . . . 
Those who spend money on a suit and lose it in the end cannot fairly 
put it down to anything but the injustice of their case. And as to the 
long time spent on lawsuits, that is due to concern for justice, that 
judges may not fail in passing accurate judgments, by having to give sen- 
tence offhand ; it is better that they should reflect, and conclude the case 
more tardily, than that by judging in a hurry they should both injure 
man and transgress against the Deity, the institutor of justice. . . . The 
Romans treat their servants better than the king of the Scythians treats 
his subjects. They deal with them as fathers or teachers, admonishing 
them to abstain from evil and follow the lines of conduct which they have 
esteemed honourable ; they reprove them for their errors like their own 
children. They are not allowed, like the Scythians, to inflict death on 
them. They have numerous ways of conferring * freedom ; they can 
manumit not only during life, but also by their wills, and the testamentary 
wishes of a Roman in regard to his property are law.' l 

" My interlocutor shed tears, and confessed that the laws and constitu- 
tion of the Romans were fair, but deplored that the governors, not possess- 
ing the spirit of former generations, were ruining the State. 

1 This passage is interesting as an classes in the Empire to slavery in the 
illustration of the attitude of the higher fifth century. 
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"Ab we were engaged in this discussion a servant came out and 
opened the door of the enclosure. I hurried up, and inquired how 
Onegesius was engaged, for I desired to give him a message from the 
Roman ambassador. He replied that I should meet him if I waited a 
little, as he was about to go forth. And after a short time I saw him 
coming out, and addressed him, saying, 'The Roman ambassador salutes 
you, and I have come with gifts from him, and with the gold which the 
Emperor sent you. The ambassador is anxious to meet you, and begs 
you to appoint a time and place.' Onegesius bade his servants receive 
the gold and the gifts, and told me to announce to Maximin that he would 
go to him immediately. I delivered the message, and Onegesius appeared 
in the tent without delay. He expressed his thanks to Maximin and the 
Emperor for the presents, and asked why he sent for him. Maximin 
said that the time had come for Onegesius to have greater renown among 
men, if he would go to the Emperor, and by his wisdom arrange the 
objects of dispute between the Romans and Huns, and establish concord 
between them ; and thereby he will also procure many advantages for his 
own family, as he and his children will be always friends of the Emperor 
and the imperial race. 1 Then Onegesius inquired what measures would 
gratify the Emperor, and how he could arrange the disputes. Maximin 
replied : ' If you cross into the lands of the Roman Empire you will lay 
the Emperor under an obligation, and you will arrange the matters at 
issue by investigating their causes and deciding them on the basis of 
the peace. Onegesius said he would inform the Emperor and his 
ministers of Attila's wishes, but the Romans need not think they could 
ever prevail with him to betray his master or neglect his Scythian train- 
ing and his wives and children, or to prefer wealth among the Romans 
to bondage with Attila. He added that he would be of more service to 
the Romans by remaining in his own land and softening the anger of his 
master, if he were indignant for aught with the Romans, than by visiting 
them and subjecting himself to blame if he made arrangements that Attila 
did not approve of. He then retired, having consented that I should 
act as intermediate in conveying messages from Maximin to himself, for 
it would not have been consistent with Maximin's dignity as ambassador 
to visit him constantly. 

" The next day I entered the enclosure of Attila's palace, bearing gifts 
to his wife, whose name was Kreka. She had three sons, of whom the 
eldest governed the Acatiri and the other nations who dwell in Pontic 
Scythia. Within the enclosure were numerous buildings, some of carved 
boards beautifully fitted together, others of straight planed beams, without 
carving, fastened on round wooden blocks which rose to a moderate height 
from the ground. Attila's wife lived here, and, having been admitted by 
the barbarians at the door, I found her reclining on a soft couch. The 
floor of the room was covered with woollen mats for walking on. A number 



1 It is worth while noticing this hereditary {see p. 227), but it would 

expression t$ iicelrov ybni, which un- have been treasonable to hint that 

intentionally expresses the general any one but a relative (a son, if there 

idea that the Roman Empire was were sons) of the reigning Emperor 

hereditary. Theoretically it was not might succeed him. 
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of servants stood round her, and maids sitting on the floor in front of her 
embroidered with colours linen cloths intended to be placed over the 
Scythian dress for ornament. Having approached, saluted her, and pre- 
sented the gifts, I went out, and walked to the other houses, where Attila 
was, and waited for Onegesius, who, as I knew, was with Attila. I 
stood in the middle of a great crowd — the guards of Attila and his 
attendants knew me, and so no one hindered me. I saw a number 
of people advancing, and a great commotion and noise, Attila's egress 
being expected. And he came forth from the house with a dignified strut, 
looking round on this side and on that He was accompanied by 
Onegesius, and stood in front of the house ; and many persons who had 
lawsuits with one another came up and received his judgment. Then 
he returned into the house, and received ambassadors of barbarous 
peoples. 
V^As I was waiting for Onegesius, I was accosted by Romulus and 
^romotus and Romanus, the ambassadors who had come from Italy about 
the golden vessels ; they were accompanied by Rusticius and by Constan- 
tiolus, a man from the Pannonian territory, which was subjected to Attila. 
They asked me whether we had been dismissed or are constrained to 
remain, and I replied that it was just to learn this from Onegesius that I 
was waiting outside the palace. When I inquired in my turn whether 
Attila had vouchsafed them a kind reply, they told me that his decision 
could not be moved, and that he threatened war unless either Silvanus or 
the drinking vessels should be given up. . . . 

" As we were talking about the state of the world, Onegesius came out ; 
we went up to him and asked him about our concerns. Having first 
spoken with some barbarians, he bade me inquire of Maximin what con- 
sular the Romans are sending as an ambassador to Attila. When I came 
to our tent I delivered the message to Maximin, and deliberated with him 
what answer we should make to the question of the barbarian. Returning 
to Onegesius, I said that the Romans desired him to come to them and 
adjust the matters of dispute, otherwise the Emperor will send what- 
ever ambassador he chooses. He then bade me fetch Maximin, whom he 
conducted to the presence of Attila. Soon after Maximin came out, and 
told me that the barbarian wished Nomos or Anatolius or Senator to be 
the ambassador, and that he would not receive any other than one of these 
three ; when he (Maximin) replied that it was not meet to mention men 
by name and so render them suspected in the eyes of the Emperor, Attila 
said that if they do not choose to comply with his wishes the differences 
will be adjusted by arms. 

u When we returned to our tent the father of Orestes came with an 
invitation from Attila for both of us to a banquet at three o'clock, pfhen 
the hour arrived we went to the palace, along with the embassy from the 
western Romans, and stood on the threshold of the hall in the presence 
of Attila. The cup-bearers gave us a cup, according to the national 
custom, that we might pray before we sat down. Having tasted the cup, 
we proceeded to take our seats ; all the chairs were ranged along the walls 
of the room on either side. Attila sat in the middle on a couch ; a second 
couch was set behind him, and from it steps led up to his bed, which was 
covered with linen sheets and wrought coverlets for ornament, such as 
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Greeks l and Romans use to deck bridal beds. The places on the right 
of Attila were held chief in honour, those on the left, where we sat, were 
only second. Berichus, a noble among the Scythians, sat on our side, but 
had the precedence of us. Onegesius sat on a chair on the right of 
Attila'8 couch, and over against Onegesius on a chair sat two of Attala's 
sons ; his eldest son sat on his couch, not near him, but at the extreme 
end, with his eyes fixed on the ground, in shy respect for his father. 
When all were arranged, a cupbearer came and handed Attila a wooden 
cup of wine. He took it, and saluted the first in precedence, who, 
honoured by the salutation, stood up, and might not sit down until the 
king, having tasted or drained the wine, returned the cup to the attend- 
ant All the guests then honoured Attila in the same way, saluting him, 
and then tasting the cups ; but he did not stand up. Each of us had a 
special cupbearer, who would come forward in order to present the wine, 
when the cupbearer of Attila retired. When the second in precedence 
and those next to him had been honoured in like manner, Attila toasted 
us in the same way according to the order of the seats. When this cere- 
mony was over the cupbearers retired, and tables, large enough for three 
or four, or even more, to sit at, were placed next the table of Attila, so 
that each could take of the food on the dishes without leaving his seat. 
The attendant of Attila first entered with a dish full of meat, and behind 
him came the other attendants with bread and viands, which they laid on 
the tables. A luxurious meal, served on silver plate, had been made 
ready for us and the barbarian guests, but Attila ate nothing but meat on 
a wooden trencher. In everything else, too, he showed himself temperate ; 
his cup was of wood, while to the guests were given goblets of gold and 
silver. His dress, too, was quite simple, affecting only to be clean. The 
sword he carried at his side, the latchets of his Scythian shoes, the bridle 
of his horse were not adorned, like those of the other Scythians, with gold 
or gems or anything costly. WTien the viands of the first course had been 
consumed we all stood up, and did not resume our seats until each one, in 
the order before observed, drank to the health of Attila in the goblet of 
wine presented to him. We then sat down, and a second dish was placed 
on each table with eatables of another kind. After this course the same 
ceremony was observed as after the first When evening fell torches were 
lit, and two barbarians coming forward in front of Attila sang songs they 
had composed, celebrating his victories and deeds of valour in war. And 
of the guests, as they looked- at the singers, some were pleased with the 
verses, others reminded of wars were excited in their souls, while yet 
others, whose bodies were feeble with age and their spirits compelled to 
rest, shed tears. After the songs a Scythian, whose mind was deranged, 
appeared, and by uttering outlandish and senseless words forced the com- 
pany to laugh. After him Zerkon, the Moorish dwarf, entered. He had 
been sent by Attila as a gift to Aetius, and Edecon had persuaded him to 
come to Attila in order to recover his wife, whom he had left behind him 
in Scythia ; the lady was a Scythian whom he had obtained in marriage 

1 "EXAip^s re Kal *P(tf/Luuoc. In using Greeks were not Romans, but "EXX^rtt, 
this expression Priscus had ancient and when *EXAi/r was not opposed to 
times in his mind — times wheu the Xpio-TuwSs. 
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through the influence of his patron Bleda. He did not succeed in recover- 
ing her, for Attila was angry with him for returning. On the occasion of 
the banquet he made his appearance, and threw all except Attila into fits 
of unquenchable laughter by his appearance, his dress, his voice, and his 
words, which were a confused jumble of Latin, Hunnic, and Gothic. 
Attila, however, remained immovable and of unchanging countenance, 
nor by word or act did he betray anything approaching to a smile of 
merriment except at the entry of Ernas, his youngest son, whom he pulled 
by the cheek, and gazed on with a calm look of satisfaction. I was sur- 
prised that he made so much of this son, and neglected his other children ; 
but a barbarian who sat beside me and knew Latin, bidding me not 
reveal what he told, gave me to understand that prophets had fore- 
warned Attila that his race would fall, but would be restored by this boy. 
When the night had advanced we retired from . the banquet* not wishing 
to assist further at the potations." 

It will be noticed that in the foregoing narrative the word 
Scythian and the word Hun seem at first sight to be used in- 
differently. A certain distinction between them can, however, be 
perceived, and therefore, though they are most often practically 
synonymous, I have reproduced both words in the translation 
just as they occur in the original Scythian is not merely an 
ancient term applied to a new people, in the same way as the 
Goths and the Slaves were often called Getae by pedantic his- 
torians ; Scythian was a generic term for all nomadic nations, 
and as a great many different nomadic nations were united 
under the sovereignty of Attila, it was a very convenient and 
natural name to apply to his subjects. The Huns, Attila's 
own nation, were Scythians, but all Scythians were not Huns. 
And thus, to use a more modern distinction, we might say that 
Attila was king of the Huns and emperor of the Scythians. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE LATER YEARS OF JUSTINIAN'S REIGN 

Justinian's policy aimed not only at extending the limits of 
the Empire in the West at the cost of German nations, but 
also at diffusing his influence among minor peoples and tribes 
on other frontiers. In fact he pursued an imperial policy, in 
the modern sense of the term. Lazica became dependent on 
the Empire, and the appointment of a Lazic king rested with 
his suzerain the Emperor. The Tzani and the Apsilians 
occupied a similar position. Conversion to Christianity 
usually attended the establishment of such relations. Jus- 
tinian had the glory of superintending the baptism of Gretes, 
king of the Heruls, and Gordas, king of the Huns, who lived 
near Bosporus 1 ; he had the privilege of converting the 
Abasgians and the Nobadae to the true religion, and of send- 
ing a bishop and clergy to the king of the Axumites. It is 
recorded that Zamanarzus, the king of the Iberians, came to 
Constantinople and was admitted to Justinian's friendship, 
and Theodora presented his wife with pearl ornaments. 2 

An event occurred which increased Eoman influence in 
southern Arabia. Roman merchants bound for the land of 
Abyssinia were obliged to pass through the kingdom of the 
Homerites or Himyarites, which was ruled by Damian in the 
early part of Justinian's reign. Damian adopted the impru- 
dent policy of plundering and slaying the traders who passed 

1 Theophanes, Chrcm. ad 6020 a.m. a lb. 6027 a.m. (534, 535 a.d.) This 

(527, 528 a. d.) As to the Tzani, cf. Nov. gift reminds us that Theodora herself 

xxxi. (ed. Zacharia) 535 A.D., ij Tfdpaw is represented as adorned with pearls 

X&P& wv irpdrov iijf rjfiQy inrb 'Paytolwi' in the well-known mosaic in San Vitale 

Ka,TOKTri$€i<ra. at Ravenna. 
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through his dominions, and the consequence was that the com- 
merce between the Empire and Abyssinia ceased. Then Adad, 
the king of Axum (as Abyssinia was called), said to Damian, 
" You have injured my kingdom " ; and they made war. And 
Adad said, " If I defeat the Homerites, I will become a 
Christian." He took Damian alive, and subdued the land of 
Yemen. True to his promise, he besought Justinian to send 
him a bishop and clergy, and an Abyssinian church was 
founded. 1 

Less promising converts to Christianity were the Heruls, 
proverbially notorious for brutish habits and stupidity, 2 who had 
first sought an asylum with the Gepids, but were soon driven 
away on account of their intolerable manners. Then admitted 
into the Empire by Anastasius, they incurred his resentment 
and chastisement Justinian made corps of Heruls a standing 
part of his army. 

In the year 548 four envoys arrived at Constantinople 
from the Goths of Crimea, who are known as the Tetraxite 
Goths, to request Justinian to send them a new bishop, as 
their bishop had died. These Goths were presumably con- 
verted in the fourth century, and not joining in the westward 
movement of the other tribes of their nationality, lived quietly 
in a secluded nook in the peninsula of Bosporus and 
Cherson. Their religion no longer possessed the distinctive 
marks of Arianism, though originally they were Allans. Pro- 
copius says that their religion was simple and pious. 3 Thus 
in the Crimea, where Justinian had already made the city of 
Bosporus an imperial dependency, the Tetraxite Goths acknow- 
ledged his supremacy. 

There was some reason for the fears of Chosroes, and for the 
words which Procopius puts into the mouth of the Armenian 
ambassadors concerning Justinian, " The whole world does not 
contain him," — and that was in 539. At that time, as the 
ambassadors said, besides having subdued Africa and Sicily and 
almost subdued Italy, he had imposed the yoke of servitude on 

1 Theophanes, CJvron. ad 6035 a.m. lian conquered the Axuraites (Yopiscus, 

(542, 543 a.d.) Theophanes calls the 33, 4). On the "Axumitie Kingdom," 

realm of Axum y ivdvrtpa r Ivdla. Coins see an essay by Dillmann in the Ab- 

show that Greek was known in the handlwngen der Berliner Akademie, 

country for some time after the intro- 1878. 

duction of Christianity, and disappeared 9 See Procopius, B. Q. ii. 14. 

only about the seventh century. Aure- * lb. iv. 4. 
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the Tzani and the yoke of tribute on the Armenians ; he had set 
a Eoman dux over " the king of the wretched Lazi "; he had sent 
military governors to the Bosporites, who were formerly subject 
to the Huns, and had added a city to his sway ; he had made an 
alliance with the Ethiopians ; the Homerites and the Red Sea 
were included in his rule, and the land of palms (o &ot,vi/ea>v). 
Before he died he had completely reduced Italy, as well as the 
islands of Corsica and Sardinia, and he had recovered a portion 
of Spain for the Eoman Empire. The Franks, however, ceased 
to revere the Empire as they had been wont, and began to 
coin their own gold money without the Emperor's image, 
although no other barbarian king, not even the Sassanid, was 
permitted, according to Procopius, by the conditions of com- 
merce, to impress his own effigy on gold coins. 1 

It has already been noticed that a medieval gloom per- 
vades the second period of this reign, and affects the Emperor, 
who applies himself more and more to the ecclesiastical side 
of his policy. The observations of Agathias on this later 
character, with special reference to military affairs, are in- 
structive 2 : — 

" When the Emperor conquered all Italy and Libya, and waged suc- 
cessfully those mighty wars, and of the princes who reigned at Constan- 
tinople was the first to show himself an absolute sovereign in fact as well 
as in name — after these things had been achieved by him in his youth 
and vigour, and when he entered on the last stage of life, he seemed to be 
weary of labours, 3 and preferred to create discord among his foes or to 
mollify them with gifts, and so keep off their hostilities, instead of trust- 
ing in his own forces and shrinking from no danger. He consequently 
allowed the troops to decline in strength, because he expected that he 
would not require their services'. And those who were second to himself 
in authority, on whom it was incumbent to collect the taxes and supply 
the army with necessary provisions, were infected with the same indif- 
ference, and either openly kept back the rations altogether or paid them 
long alter they were due ; and when the debt was paid at last, persons 
skilled in the rascally science of arithmetic demanded back from the sol- 
diers what had been given them. It was their privilege to bring various 



1 Proc. B. G. iii. 33. that the logothetae stopped promo- 

2 Bk. v. 14. Complaints of Jus- tion. 

tinian's treatment of the army, sub- * Compare what Menander says in fr. 

8tantially agreeing with this passage of 4, but it is probable that his statement 

Agathias, will be found in the Secret of Justinian is fafivfda rests on this pass- 

Ifistory, cap. 24, where it is mentioned age of Agathias. 
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charges against the soldiers, and deprive them of their food. . . . 
Thus the army was neglected, and the soldiers, pressed by hanger, left 
their profession to embrace other modes of life.' 1 

Thus the decay of the army was one of the chief char- 
acteristics of this period. The Asiatic provinces were slowly 
recovering after the plague ; the Balkan provinces were sub- 
ject to the constant irruptions of barbarians; and all were 
oppressed by the severe fiscal system, which the execution of 
Justinian's designs in the West did not permit him to relax. 
The establishment of monopolies, which was a feature of his 
policy, aimed at increasing his revenues, without regard to their 
effects on trade; nevertheless he encouraged commerce, and 
the wars which were carried on in Persia probably concerned 
mercantile interests a great deal more than historians indicate. 
Although John of Cappadocia partially did away with the 
cursus pvblieus, the Emperor was active in improving roads and 
constructing bridges in the provinces, thereby facilitating com- 
merce ; but he seems to have made the custom duties at Abydos 
and at the entrance to the Euxine heavier, and perhaps even 
farmed this source of revenue. 

Justinian's reign is notable in the history of industry for 
the introduction of silk manufacture into Europe. 1 Certain 
monks arrived from India and sought an interview with the 
Emperor. They informed him that, having lived long in Serinda 
(China), they had learned a method by which silk could be made 
in the Roman Empire, so that the Romans would no longer be 
obliged to obtain the precious material through their enemies the 
Persians. The liberal promises of Justinian induced them to 
return to " India," and they succeeded in bringing back safely 
eggs of silkworms. Some years later, when the Turks came 
to the court of Justinian's successor, they were surprised when 
they were shown the silk manufactories, " for at that time they 
possessed all the markets and harbours of the Chinese." 2 

There has probably never been a period in which more 
public works were executed than the reign of Justinian. New 
towns were founded, innumerable churches were erected, aque- 

1 See Procopius, 2?. O. iv. 17. Theo- wand " (narthex) to Byzantium, 

phanes of Byzantium tells a differ- * Theophanes Byz. ib. I do not 

ent story (fr. 3). According to him, attempt to discuss the relation of the 

a Persian from China brought the Turks and the Seres, 
"sperm of the worms in a hollow 
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ducts were constructed, 1 bridges were built ; cities were forti- 
fied, extended, or restored and enriched with new baths and 
palaces ; the mere enumeration of these results of Justinian's 
activity would fill pages. 2 It may be doubted whether the 
expenses which he thus incurred would be justified by the 
rules of a prudent economy; his "mania" for building cer- 
tainly furnished a ground of complaint for the party of opposi- 
tion to use against him. Yet his works, both secular and 
sacred, were useful, and under ordinary conditions should have 
contributed to the prosperity of the Empire. New roads and 
secure bridges facilitated commerce, aqueducts and fortifications 
provided for the health and the safety of the inhabitants, while 
the erection of churches by the Emperor tended to strengthen 
the ties between the provinces and the central government. 
The enormous outlay on the building of St. Sophia, the crea- 
tion of Anthemius, needs no justification. 

Earthquakes were frequent in the days of Justinian, who 
did his utmost to alleviate their effects. Antioch suffered in 
526, Pompeiopolis in 536, Cyzicus in 543. In 551 there 
were great physical disturbances in Greece; 4000 inhabitants 
were engulfed at Patrae. Three years later an earthquake 
destroyed many cities both in the islands and on the mainland, 
causing great loss of life. Among the rest, it reduced to ruin 
Berytus, then " the pride (iyKaXkairio-fia) of Phoenicia," and 
hardly a trace of that city's splendid buildings was left. 
Berytus was the seat of a law school, and many educated 
strangers who had gone thither to study law perished, 
so that the misfortune was unusually tragic. While the 
city was being rebuilt, the professors of law (v<fyrjyf)ra{) 
lectured in Sidon. This earthquake was so severe that a 
slight shock was felt even at Alexandria, where the his- 
torian Agathias was sojourning at the time. 8 All the in- 
habitants were terrified at the unwonted sensation, and none 

1 At Trapezus, Nicaea, Perinthus, comedia and Nicaea were enriched with 

Libyan Ptolemais, and Alexandria. The new buildings. Next to St. Sophia, 

aqueduct at Alexandria is mentioned the most important church wnich 

by Malalas. Justinian strengthened the Justinian erected in the East was that 

corn magazine at Alexandria ; a strong of the Virgin at Jerusalem (Proc. de 

building was necessary, as in times of Aed. v. 6). 

scarcity the populace tried to storm it. * See the work of Procopius in Six 

Caesarea in Cappadocia was improved Books wcpl KrusyArviv {de Acdificiw). 

by a change in the fortifications. Ni- s Agath. ii. 15. 
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remained in the houses. Although the shock was slight, 
there was some reason for their terror, as the houses at Alex- 
andria were of very unsubstantial structure. The island of 
Cos suffered more than any other tract of land. Agathias 
visited it in returning from Alexandria to Constantinople, and 
found it in a state of utter desolation. Three years later another 
earthquake visited the region of Byzantium and threatened 
to destroy the whole city. It was peculiarly severe both in 
violence and duration, and Agathias gives us a vivid account of 
its horrors and moral effects. The only victim of distinction was 
the curator of the palace, Anatolius, who perished by the fall of 
a marble slab fixed in the wall close to his bed. I mention this 
for the sake of Agathias* comment. Many people said that it 
was a providential punishment of Anatolius for acts of injustice 
and oppression. "I doubt it," said Agathias, 1 "for an earthquake 
would be a most desirable and excellent thing if it knew how 
to discriminate the bad from the good, slaying those and pass- 
ing these by. But, even granting that he was unjust, there 
were many more like him, and worse, who escaped unharmed. 
And besides/' he adds, " if Plato is right, the man who is pun- 
ished in this life is more fortunate than he who is allowed to 
live in his sins." 

As Justinian grew old and weak and had no issue, an 
element which affected political life in Constantinople was the 
question of the succession to the throne. It led to a sort of 
party rivalry between the relations of Theodora and the rela- 
tions of Justinian ; and the difficulty was ultimately solved by 
the marriage of Sophia, Theodora's niece, with Justin, Jus- 
tinian's nephew. While she was alive Theodora had looked 
with disfavour on Justinian's kin. 2 She died in 548 (27th 
June), and perhaps it was the loss of her that clouded the 
spirits and depressed the energy of the Emperor in his later 
years. 

The conspiracy which was formed against the life of the 
Emperor in 548 was of no serious political importance ; it 
was organised by a pair of dissatisfied Armenians, who owed 

1 v. 3. 

9 The statement of the Secret History that she hated Germanus and prevented 
his sons from marrying is quite credible (cap. 5). 
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Justinian a personal grudge. 1 Artabanes, the commander in 
Africa, had overthrown the usurper Gontharis and delivered 
from his hands the Emperor's niece Praejecta, whose husband 
Areobindus had been put to death by the tyrant. From grati- 
tude, not from love, Praejecta consented to become the wife 
of Artabanes, who aspired to an alliance with the imperial 
house; and the count of Africa hastened to surrender the 
newly conferred dignity and obtain his recall from Justinian, 
that he might return to Constantinople, whither Praejecta had 
preceded him, and celebrate the marriage. He was received 
with open arms in the capital ; he became magister militum in 
praesenti and captain of the foederati ; his tall and dignified 
stature, his concise speech, and his generosity won the admira- 
tion of alL But an unexpected obstacle to the proposed 
marriage occurred in the person of a previous wife, whom 
he had put away many years befora As long as Artabanes 
was an obscure individual, the lady was contented to leave 
him in peace and give no sign of her existence; but when 
he suddenly rose to fame, she determined to assert her con- 
jugal rights, and, as a wronged woman, she implored the aid 
of Theodora. The Empress, " whose nature it was to undertake 
the cause of injured women," compelled the unwilling master 
of soldiers to take his wife once more to his bosom, and Prae- 
jecta became the bride of John, the son of Pompeius and grand- 
son of the Emperor Anastasius. Shortly after this the 
Empress died, and Artabanes immediately put away for the 
second time his unwelcome wife, but Praejecta was lost to 
him, and he nourished a grudge against the Emperor. 

Had it depended only on himself, Artabanes would never have 
undertaken any sinister design, but a countryman of his, named 
Arsaces, a descendant of the Parthian Arsacidae, was animated 
with a bitter desire of revenge upon Justinian, who had 
inflicted a comparatively light punishment on him for 
treacherous correspondence with Chosroes; and he diligently 
fanned into flame the less eager feelings of Artabanes. He 
reminded him that he had lost the bride he desired and been 
obliged to submit to the presence of the wife he hated ; he 
urged the facility of despatching Justinian, "who is accus- 
tomed to sit without guards in the Museum, in the company 

1 Our source for this conspiracy is Procopius, B. #. iii 31, 32. 
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of old priests, till late hours of the night, deep in the study of 
the holy books of the Christians." Above all, he expressed his 
conviction that Germanus would readily take part in such a 
conspiracy. For Boraides, the brother of Germanus, had on 
his death left almost all his property to his brother, allowing 
his wife and daughter to receive only as much as was legally 
necessary. But Justinian had altered the will so as to favour 
the daughter, and this was felt by Germanus, her uncle, as a 
grievance. 

When he had won Artabanes to his plan, Arsaces opened 
communications with Justin, the eldest son of Germanus. 
Having bound him by oath not to reveal the conversation to 
any person except his father, he enlarged on the manner in 
which the Emperor ill treated and passed over his relations, and 
expressed his conviction that it would go still harder with 
them when Belisarius arrived. He did not hesitate to reveal 
the plan of assassination which he had formed in conjunction 
with Artabanes and Chanaranges, a young and frivolous Armenian 
who had been admitted to their counsels. 

Justin, terrified at this revelation, laid it before his father, 
who immediately consulted with Marcellus, the prefect of the 
palatine guards, as to whether it would be wise to inform the 
Emperor immediately. Marcellus, an honourable, austere, and 
wary man, dissuaded Germanus from taking that course, on the 
ground that such a communication, necessitating a private 
interview with the Emperor, would inevitably become known 
to the conspirators and lead to Arsaces* escape. He proposed 
to investigate the matter himself beforehand, and it was 
arranged that Arsaces should be lured to speak in the presence 
of a concealed witness. Justin appointed a day and hour for 
an interview between Germanus and Arsaces, and the com- 
promising revelations were overheard by Leontius, a friend of 
Marcellus, who was hidden behind a cloth screen. The pro- 
gramme of the matured plot was to wait for the arrival of 
Belisarius and slay the Emperor and his general at the same 
time ; for if Justinian were slain beforehand, the revolutionists 
might not be able to contend against the military forces of 
Belisarius. When the deed was done, Germanus was to be 
proclaimed Emperor. 

Marcellus still hesitated to reveal the plot to the Emperor, 
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out of friendship or pity for Artabanes. But when Belisarius 
was drawing nigh to the capital, he could hesitate no longer, 
and Justinian ordered the conspirators to be arrested. Ger- 
manus and Justin were at first not exempted from suspicion, 
but when the senate inquired into the case, the testimony of 
Marcellus and Leontius, and two other officers to whom Ger- 
manus had prudently disclosed the affair, completely cleared 
them. Even then Justinian was still indignant that they had 
concealed the treason so long, and was not mollified until the 
candid Marcellus took all the blame of the delay upon himself. 
The conspirators were treated with clemency, being confined in 
the palace and not in the public prison. It is to be concluded 
from the words of Procopius, which are not express, that they 
were ultimately pardoned. 

The policy of Justinian in playing off one barbarian people 
against another is well exemplified in his dealings with the 
Cotrigur and Utrigur Huns, 1 who dwelt on the northern shores 
of the Euxine. It appears that the Gepids called in the help 
of the former against their neighbours and rivals the Lombards. 
Twelve thousand Cotrigurs, under the warrior Chinialus, answered 
the call, and arrived a year before the truce which existed 
between the Gepids and their foes had expired. The Gepids 
persuaded their guests to occupy the interval by invading the 
provinces of the Empire. Justinian, who was in the habit of 
allowing large donations both to the Cotriguri and Utriguri, 
sent a message to Sandichl, the chief of the latter, and chid 
him for his supineness in allowing his neighbours to advance 
against the Empire. New gifts induced the Utriguri to march 
against the land of the invaders, and the Roman allies were 
reinforced by two thousand Tetraxite Goths. The Cotrigur 
Huns were defeated with great slaughter in their own territory; 
their wives and children were led captive beyond the river 
Tanais, which separated the two countries, and many thousand 
prisoners, who languished in slavery, were enabled to escape. 
The invaders then withdrew beyond the Eoman borders, having 
received a sum of money from the Eoman captain Aratius ; 
but two thousand Huns, 2 who had fled before the Utrigurs, threw 

1 Also written Coturguri and Utur- * One of their leaders was Sinnio, 
guri. See Procopius, B. O, iv. cap. 18, who had served with Belisarius in the 
19. Vandalic war. 
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themselves on the mercy of the Emperor and were graciously 
allowed to settle in a district of Thrace. The news of this 
clemency exasperated the Utrigurs ; Sandichl sent envoys 
to remonstrate, but the gifts and soft words of Justinian 
appeased their resentment 

A great invasion of the Cotrigur Huns, under Zabergan, 
took place in the last months of 558. 1 The real motive, as 
Agathias remarks, was the greed of an uncivilised barbarian, 
though Zabergan cloaked it with the complaint that the 
Emperor had been friendly with Sandichl, the king of the 
Utrigur Huns. The invader crossed the frozen Danube, and, 
passing unopposed through Scythia and Moesia, entered Thrace, 
where he divided his hordes into three armies. One was sent 
westward to Greece, to ravage the unprotected country, the 
second was sent into the Thracian Chersonese to capture the 
towns of Aphrodisias, Theseus, Ciberis, Sestos, and the ugly 
little Kallipolis, which belied its name, and to seize ships 
and cross to Abydos; the third army, consisting of seven 
thousand cavalry, marched under Zabergan himself to Con- 
stantinople. 

The terrible ravages and cruelties committed by the third 
and main body are thus described by the contemporary writer 
Agathias : — 

" As no resistance was offered to their course, they overran and plun- 
dered everything mercilessly, obtaining a great booty and large numbers 
of captives. Among the rest, well-born women of chaste life were most 
cruelly carried off to undergo the worst of all misfortunes, and minister 
to the unbridled lust of the barbarians ; some who in early youth had 
renounced marriage and the cares and pleasures of this life, and had 
immured themselves in some religious retreat, deeming it of the highest 
importance to be free from cohabitation with men, were dragged from the 
chambers of their virginity and violated. Many married women who 
happened to be pregnant were dragged away, and when their hour was 
come brought forth children on the march, unable to conceal their throes, 
or to take up and swaddle the new-born babes ; they were hauled along, 
in spite of all, hardly allowed even time to suffer, and the wretched 
infants were left where they fell, a prey for dogs and birds, as though 
this were the purpose of their appearance in the world. 

u To such a pass had the Roman Empire come that, even within the 

1 The Huns were almost a whole year See Clinton, F. & ad 659 A.D. ; bat the 
in Roman territory (Agath. v. ii. sqq.) date is doubtful, sec above, note, p. 454. 
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precincts of the districts surrounding the imperial city, a very small 
number of barbarians committed such enormities. Their audacity went 
so far as to pass the long walls and approach the inner fortifications. For 
time and neglect had in many places dilapidated the great wall, and other 
parts were easily thrown down by the barbarians, as there was nought to 
repel them — no military garrison, no engines of defence, nor persons to 
employ such. Not even the bark of a dog was to be heard ; the wall was 
less efficiently protected than a pig-sty or sheep-cot For the Roman 
armies had not continued so numerous as in the days of ancient Emperors, 
but had dwindled to a small number, and no longer were sufficient for the 
size of the State. The whole force should have been six hundred and 
forty-five thousand fighting men, but actually it hardly amounted to one 
hundred and fifty thousand. And of these, some were in Italy, others 
in Africa, others in Spain, others in Colchis, others at Alexandria and in 
the Thebaid, a few on the Persian frontier (where only a few were needed 
on account of the peace)." 

• 

The Huns encamped at Melantias, a village on the small 
river Athyras, which flows into the Propontis. Their proximity 
created a panic in Constantinople, whose inhabitants saw im- 
minent the horrors of sieges, conflagrations, and famine. The 
terror was not confined to the lower classes ; the nobles trembled 
in their palaces, the Emperor was alarmed on his throne. All 
the treasures of the churches, which were scattered in the tract 
of country included between the Euxine and the Golden Horn, 
were either carted into the city or shipped to the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus. The undisciplined corps of the Scholarian 
guards, ignorant of real warfare, who were supposed to defend 
the gates, did not inspire the citizens with much confidence. 

On this critical occasion Justinian appealed to his veteran 
general Belisarius to save the seat of empire In spite of his 
years and feebleness Belisarius put on his helmet and cuirass 
once more, and he won greater glory among the men of his time 
by saving New Rome on the Bosphorus than he had won by 
recovering Old Rome on the Tiber. He relied chiefly on a small 
body of three hundred men who had fought with him in Italy ; 
the other troops that he mustered knew nothing of war, and they 
were more for appearance than for action. The peasants who 
had fled before the barbarians from their ravaged homesteads 
in Thrace accompanied the little army. He encamped at the 
village of Chettus, and employed the peasants in the con- 
genial work of digging a wide trench round the camp. Spies 
were sent out to discover the numbers of the enemy, and at 
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night a large number of beacons were kindled in the plain 
with the purpose of misleading the Huns as to the number of 
the forces sent out against them. For a while they were misled, 
but it was soon known that the Koman army was small, and two 
thousand cavalry selected by Zabergan rode forth to annihi- 
late it. The spies informed Belisarius of the enemy's approach, 
and he made a skilful disposition of his troops. He concealed 
two hundred peltasts and javelin-men in the woods on either side 
of the plain, close to the place where he expected the attack of 
the barbarians ; the ambuscaders, at a given signal, were to 
shower their missiles on the hostile ranks. The object of 
this was to compel the lines of the enemy to close in, in order 
to avoid the javelins on the flank, and thus to render their 
superior numbers useless through inability to deploy. Beli- 
sarius himself headed the rest of the army ; in the rear followed 
the rustics, who were not to engage in the battle, but were to 
accompany it with loud shouts and cause a clatter with wooden 
beams, which they carried for that purpose. 

All fell out as Belisarius had planned. The Huns, pressed 
by the peltasts, thronged together, and were hindered both from 
using their bows and arrows with effect, and from circumvent- 
ing the Koman wings. The noise of the rustics in the rear, com- 
bined with the attack on the flanks, gave the foe the impression 
that the Koman army was immense, and that they were being 
surrounded; clouds of dust obscured the real situation, and 
the barbarians turned and fled. Four hundred perished before 
they reached their camp at Melantias, while not a single Koman 
was mortally wounded. The camp was immediately abandoned, 
and all the Huns hurried away, imagining that the victors 
were still on their track. But by the Emperor's orders Beli- 
sarius did not pursue them. 

We must now follow the fortunes of the Hunnic troops 
who were sent against the Chersonese. Germanus, the son 
of Dorotheus, a native of Prima Justiniana, had been appointed 
some time previously commandant in that peninsula, and he 
now proved himself a capable officer. As the Huns could 
make no breach in the great wall, which shut in the penin- 
sula, and was skilfully defended by the dispositions of Ger- 
manus, they resorted to the expedient of manufacturing boats 
of reeds fastened together in sheaves; each boat was large 
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enough to hold four men ; one hundred and fifty were con- 
structed, and six hundred fully armed soldiers embarked secretly 
in the bay of Aenus (near the mouth of the Hebrus), in order 
to land on the south-western coast of the Chersonese. Ger- 
manus learned the news of their enterprise with delight, and 
immediately manned twenty galleys with armed men. 

The armament of reed-built boats was easily annihilated, 
not a single barbarian escaping. This success was followed up 
by an excursion of the Komans from the wall against the army 
of the dispirited besiegers ; the latter abandoned their enterprise 
and joined Zabergan, who was also retreating after the defeat 
at Chettus. 

Soon after this the other division of the Huns, which had 
been sent in the direction of Greece, returned without having 
achieved any signal success. They had not penetrated farther 
than Thermopylae, where the garrison of the fort that com- 
manded the pass prevented their advance. 

Thus, although Thrace, and presumably also Macedonia and 
Thessaly, suffered terribly from this invasion, Zabergan was 
unsuccessful in all three points of attack, owing to the ability 
of Belisarius, Germanus, and the garrison of Thermopylae. 
Justinian redeemed the , captives for a considerable sum of 
money, and the Cotrigurs retreated beyond the Danube. But 
the wily Emperor laid a trap for their destruction. He 
despatched a characteristic letter to Sandichl, the friendly 
king of the Utrigurs, whose friendship he had cultivated by 
periodical presents of money. He informed Sandichl that 
the Cotrigurs had invaded Thrace and carried off all the gold 
that was destined to enrich the treasury of the Utriguric mon- 
arch. " It would have been easy for us," ran the imperial 
letter, " to have destroyed them utterly, or at least to have 
sent them empty away. But we did neither one thing nor the 
other, because we wished to test your sentiments. For if you 
are really valiant and wise, and not disposed to tolerate the 
appropriation by others of what belongs to you, you are not 
losers ; for you have nothing to do but punish the enemy and 
receive from them your money at the sword's point, as though 
we had sent it to you by their hands." The Emperor further 
threatened that, if Sandichl proved himself craven enough to 
let the insult pass, he would transfer his amity to the Cotri- 
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gurs. 



The letter had the desired effect ; the seeds of discord 
were sown ; the Utrigurs were stirred up against their neigh- 
bours, and a series of ceaseless hostilities wasted the strength 
of the two nations. 1 



After the repulse of the Huns, Belisarius lived in high 
honour at Constantinople, but was perhaps an object of suspicion 
to Justinian. A conspiracy to murder the Emperor was dis- 
covered in November 562, and one of the names mentioned by 
a culprit who confessed was that of the general, now nearly 
seventy years old. His age did not serve to acquit him of 
treasonable designs, and he remained in disgrace for eight 
months, until July 563, when he was restored to favour. The 
great Patrician died in March 565, 2 his wife, Antonina, who 
had already passed the age of eighty, surviving him ; but his 
riches passed to Justinian, who died in the following November. 8 



1 A short account of this transaction 
will he found in a fragment, probably 
of the Chronicle of Malalas, but in- 
cluded by Muller (F. H. G. iv.) in 
the fragments of John of Antioch, — 
evidently taken from Agathias. Me- 
nander (fr. 3) states tnat Sandichl 
promised to deprive the Cotrigurs of 
their horses, and thereby disable them 
for the invasion of Roman territory. 
In 662 there was another invasion of 
Huns (Theoph. 6054 a.m.) Anastasiopolis 
was taken by them (April). 

a For the conspiracy in which Beli- 
sarius was said to be implicated, see 
Malalas and Theophanes. The legend 
that Belisarius ended his days as a 
blind beggar in the streets of Byzantium 
is, as has been suggested, possibly due 
to a confusion withJohn of Cappadocia, 
of whom it is related that he begged for 
pence (Proc. B. P. i., dprov f) dfiokbv 
it ruy *7xxnnirT&TWp). The authori- 



ties for the story are lines of Joannes 
Tzetzes and a passage in the A ntiquUcUes 
ConslantinopolUanae, whose author is 
not known, but perhaps flourished at 
the beginning of the twelfth century. 
See the second Appendix in Finlay's 
History of Greece, vol. L, where the evi- 
dence for, and origin of, the story are 
discussed. A similar story is told of 
Symbatius the Armenian, son-in-law of 
Michael III, in the ninth century ; one 
of his eyes was put out, his right hand 
cut off, and he was set in a public place 
with a vessel in his lap to receive the 
pence of the charitable. 

Another legend prevailed in the 
West as to the end of Belisarius. Ac- 
cording to Fredegarius (Hist Franc, 
Epit. cap. 50), he was slain by the Franks 
in Italy, and this tale was adopted by 
Aimoin. 

8 14 th November, Chroru Patch, (and 
Clinton) ; 11th November, Theophanes. 
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CHAPTER XII 



THE SLAVES 



In one respect the history of Byzantium, as the capital of the 
Roman world, differed little from its history as a Greek repub- 
lic Both as the mercantile commonwealth and as the im- 
perial city, it was exposed, with its adjoining territory, to the 
hostilities of the barbarians of various races who infested the 
wild and ill-known lands of the Balkan mountains or dwelled 
on the shores of the Danube. In fact, Polybius' remarks on the 
favourable site of Byzantium seawards and its unfavourable 
aspect landwards hold good of its subsequent experiences, and 
the following passage might be taken as a short summary of 
one side of Byzantine history 1 : — 

" As Thrace surrounds the territory of the Byzantines on all sides, 
reaching from sea to sea, they are involved in an endless and troublesome 
war against the Thracians, for it is not feasible, by making preparations on 
a grand scale and winning one decisive victory over them, to get rid once 
for all of their hostilities ; the barbarous nations and dynasts are too 
numerous. If they overcome one, three more worse than the first arise 
and advance against their country. Nor can they gain any advantage by 
submitting to pay tribute and making definite contracts ; for if they make 
any concession to one prince, such a concession raises up against them five 
times as many foes. For these reasons they are involved in a never- 
ending and troublesome war. For what is more dangerous than a bad 
neighbour, and what more dreadful than a war with barbarians ? And 
besides the other evils that attend on war, they have to undergo (to speak 
poetically) a sort of Tantalean punishment, for when they have diligently 
tilled their land, which is very fertile, and have been rewarded by the 
production of an abundant and surpassingly fine crop, then come the 

1 PoJybius, iv. 45. 
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barbarians, and having reaped part of the fruits to carry off with them, 
destroy what they cannot take away. The Byzantines can only murmur 
indignantly, and endure." 

This passage might have been written of the depredations 
of the Huns, the Ostrogoths, the Avars, or the Slaves. 

Of these four peoples, the first three were only comets of 
ruin in the Balkan peninsula, while the Slavonic peoples, to 
whose early history this chapter is devoted, probably began to 
filter into the provinces of Illyricum and Thrace as settlers 
before, the invasions of Attila, and in later times pouring in 
as formidable invaders, gradually converted those provinces 
into Slavonic principalities, which, according to the tide of war, 
were sometimes dependent on, sometimes independent of, the 
government of Constantinople. 

To understand the history of the Haemus countries, the 
extension of the Slavonic races there, and the campaigns of the 
Koman armies against the invaders, a general notion of the very 
difficult and still imperfectly explored geography of Thrace is 
indispensable. 1 

We may consider Mount Vitos, and the town of Sardica, 
now Sofia, which lies at its base as the central point of the 
peninsula. Rising in the shape of an immense cone to a 
height of 2300 metres, Vito& affords to the climber who 
ascends it a splendid view of the various complicated moun- 
tain chains which diversify the surrounding lands — a view 
which has been pronounced finer than that at Tempe or that 
at Vodena. In the group of which this mountain and another 
named Ryl, to southward, are the highest peaks, two rivers 
of the lower Danube system, the Oescus (Isker) and the 
Ni£ava have their sources, as well as the two chief rivers 
of the Aegean system, the Hebrus (Maritsa) and the Strymon 
(Struma). 

From this central region stretches in a south-easterly direc- 
tion the double chain of Ehodope, cleft in twain by the valley 

1 In the geography, as throughout vanyami is unfortunately out of print, 
this chapter, the invaluable work of C. A lucid account of the divisions of the 
Jiricek, Die Ocschichte der Bulgaren, has Slavonic race will be found in Mr. 



been my guide. I have also consulted Morfill's article "Slavs" in the Ency. 

the famous Slawische AUerthilmer (ed. Brit, an article which is not only very 

Wuttke) of P. J. Safarik, esp. vol. ii. learned bat very readable. In the 

p. 152 sqq. (" Uebersicht der Geschichte present chapter we have only to do 

der bulgarischen Slawen"). Drinov's with the south-eastern Slaves (chiefly 

Zaselcnie balkanskago poluostrova Sla- Slovenes). 
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of the Nestos (Mesta). The easterly range, Khodope proper, 
forms the western boundary of the great plain of Thrace, while 
the range of Orbelos separates the Nestos valley from the 
Strymon valley. 

The great Haemus or Balkan chain which runs from east 
to west is also double, like Ehodope, but is not in the same 
way divided by a large river. The Haemus mountains begin 
near the sources of the Timacus and Margus, from which 
they stretch to the shores of the Euxine. To a traveller 
approaching them from the northern or Danubian side they 
do not present an impressive appearance, for the ascent is 
very gradual ; plateau rises above plateau, or the transition is 
accomplished by gentle slopes, and the height of the highest 
parts is lost by the number of intervening degrees. But on 
the southern side the descent is precipitous, and the aspect is 
imposing and sublime. This capital difference between the two 
sides of the Haemus range is closely connected with the exist- 
ence of the second and lower parallel range, called the Sr^dna 
Gora, which runs through Eoumelia from Sofia to Sliven. It 
seems as if a convulsion of the earth had cloven asunder an 
original and large chain by a sudden rent, which gave its 
abrupt and sheer character to the southern side of the Haemus 
mountains, and interrupted the gradual incline upwards from 
the low plain of Thrace. 

The important chain of Sr^dna Gora, which is often con- 
founded with the northern chain of Haemus, is divided into 
three parts, which, following Hochstetter, we may call the 
Karadia Dagh, the Sr£dna Gora, and the Ichtimaner. The 
Karad£a Dagh mountains are the most easterly, and are 
separated from SrSdna Gora by the river Stroma (a tributary 
of the Maritsa), while the valley of the Tundra (Talvapos), with 
its fields of roses and pleasantly situated towns, divides it from 
Mount Haemus. Sredna Gora reaches a greater height than the 
mountains to east or to west, and is separated by the river 
Topolnitsa from the most westerly portion, the Ichtimaner 
mountains, which form a sort of transition connecting the 
Balkan system with the Ehodope system, whilst at the same 
time they are the watershed between the tributaries of the 
Hebrus and those of the Danube. It is in this range too 
that the important pass of Succi is situated, through which 
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the road led from Constantinople to Singidunum, Sirmium, 
and Italy. 

The river Isker divides the Balkan chain into a western 
and an eastern half. Of the western mountains, which com- 
mand a view of the middle Danube, we need only mention 
the strange region which Kanitz, the Austrian traveller, dis- 
covered near the fort of BGlgradctk. " Gigantic pillars of 
dark red sandstone, crowned by groups of trees, rise in fan- 
tastic shapes to heights above 200 metres, and, separated by 
rivulets and surrounded by luxuriant green, they form remark- 
able groups and alleys, as it were a city changed to stone, with 
towers, burgs, houses, bridges, obelisks, and ships, men and 
beasts." x 

In the central part of the eastern Haemus mountains is the 
now celebrated pass of Sipka, which connects the valley of the 
Tundia with the valley of the Jantra (Jatrus), and is the chief 
route from Thrace into Lower Moesia. Between this spot and 
the pass of Sliven farther east extend the wildest and most im- 
pervious regions of the Balkans, regions which have always 
been the favourite homes of scamars and klephts, who could 
defy the justice of civilisation in thick forests and inaccessible 
ravines — regions echoing with the wild songs and romances of 
outlaw life. Beyond the pass of the Iron Gates (UvXat 
^ihripal, Demir Kapu), connecting Sliven with Trnovo, the 
range splits itself into three prongs ; the north prong touching 
the river of the Great Kamcija, the middle touching the meet- 
ing of the Great and the Little Kamcija, and the southern 
touching the sea. In this part there are three passes, one of 
which is reached from Sliven, the other two from Karnabad. 

The east side of the great Thracian plain is bounded by the 
Strandf a range, which separates it from the Euxine, and throws 
out in a south-westerly direction the Tekir Dagh, which 
stretches along the west of the Propontis, shooting into the 
Thracian Chersonese and extending along the north Aegean 
coast as far as the Strymon. The Thracian plain is a flat 
wilderness, only good for poor pasture. 

The oldest inhabitants, of whose existence in the peninsula 
we know, were a branch of the Indo-European family, which 
is generally called the Thraco-IUyrian branch, falling as it does 

1 I translate from JiriSek, op: cit, p. 8. 
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into two main divisions, the Thracian and the Illyrian. The 
Thracians occupied the eastern, the Illyrians the western, side 
of the peninsula, the boundary between them being roughly 
the courses of the Drave and the Strymon. Any descendants 
of the Thracians who still survive are to be found among 
the Koumanians, while the Albanians l represent the Illyrians 
and Epirotes. The Epirotes stood in much the same relation to 
the Illyrians as the Macedonians stood to the Thracians. Of 
the numerous Thracian tribes (Odrysians, Triballi, Getae, 
Mysians, Bessi, etc.), the Bessi or Satri, in the region of Bhodope, 
remained longest a corporate nation in the presence of Boman 
influences ; they were converted to Christianity 2 in the fourth 
century, and in the fifth century they still held the church 
service in their own tongue. The Noropians, a subdivision of 
the Paeonians, whose lake dwellings are described by Herodotus, 
deserve mention, because the name survived in the Middle Ages 
(nerop'ch, m^rop'ch) as the name of a class of serfs in the 
Serbian kingdom. Of the Illyrian tribes the most important 
were the Autariats, Dardanians, Dalmatians, Istrians, Libur- 
nians. As to the Thracian and Illyrian languages, a general 
but vague idea can be formed of them by the help of modern 
Albanese, whence Dalmatia has been explained to mean 
" shepherd land " ; Skodra, * hill " ; Bora, " snow " (a moun- 
tain in Macedonia) ; Bessi, " the faithful " (originally the name 
of priests); Dardania, "land of pears," etc. The difficulty 
experienced by the Romans in subduing and incorporating in 
their Empire all these brave mountain tribes is well known. 

It must be clearly understood that Latin became the 
general language of the peninsula when the Boman con- 
quests were consolidated, except on the south and east coast- 
lines of the Aegean, Propontis, and Euxine, where the towns, 
many of them Greek colonies and all long familiar with 
Greek, continued to speak that language. That Latin was the 
language of the greater part of the peninsula there are many 
proofs. Priscus tells us expressly, in speaking of his expedi- 
tion to the country of the Huns, that Latin was the language 
everywhere. The bishops of Marcianopolis used Latin in their 

1 Halm finds the descendants of the south Albania, the river Skumli sepa- 
Illyrians in the Gegi of north Albania, rating them, 
those of the Epirotes in the Toski of 8 By Nicetas, bishop of Remesiana. 
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correspondence with the council of Chalcedon. At the end of 
the sixth century words used by a peasant are recorded, which 
are the first trace of the Boumanian language, which developed 
in these regions and was born of the union of Latin with 
old Thracian. 1 The Emperor Justinian, a native of Dardania, 
speaks of Latin as his own language. 

We need not discuss here the wild theories, resting chiefly 
on accidental similarity of names which may he made to prove 
anything, that Slavonic races dwelled along with the Thraco- 
Illyrian from time immemorial; they have been refuted by 
Jiricek. The pedantic Byzantine custom of calling contem- 
porary peoples by the name of ancient peoples who had dwelt 
in the same lands led to a misunderstanding, and originated 
the idea that the Slavonic races were autochthonous. 8 

But if this theory assigns to the presence of the Slaves a 
too early period, we must beware of falling into the opposite 
mistake of setting their advent too late. The arguments of 
Drinov, which are accepted by the historian of the Bulgarians, 
make it possible that the infiltration of Slavonic elements 
into the cis-Danubian lands began about 300 A.D., before the 
so-called wandering of the nations. 

It is probable enough that there were Slaves in the great 
Dacian kingdom of Decebalus, which was subverted by Trajan. 
At all events, the Bonian occupation of Dacia beyond the 
Danube for a century and a half between Trajan and Aurel- 
ian, left its traces in that country, and also among Slavonic 
races ; for Trajan or Trojan figured prominently in Slavonic 
legend as the deliverer from the Dacian oppressor, and was 
even deified. " Bulgarian songs at the present day celebrate 
the Tzar Trojan, the lord of inexhaustible treasures, for whom 
burning gold and pure silver flow from seventy wella" 3 Slavo- 
nic tradition called the Bomans Ylachians, and the first appear- 
ance of the Vlachians beyond the Danube was long remembered. 

The Slaves doubtless played a considerable part in the 
frontier wars of the third century, but whether the Carpi, whom 

1 See Jiricek, p. 66, where be collects balli, the Albane.se Acarnanians, the 
these points. Nicetas, bishop of Rem- Hungarians Pannonians t etc. 

esiana (fourth century), who converted * Trajan is a usual name among the 
the Bessi, was a Latin writer. Bulgarians. The name of the old Sla- 

2 Thus the Servians are called Tri- vonic feast day, Koleda, is said to be 

derived from Kalendae. 
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Galerius settled along with the Bastarnae in the provinces of 
Moesia and Thrace (298) were a Slavonic race, as some 
authorities believe, we cannot be certain. It is possible, 
however, that Slaves formed part of the large mass of barbari- 
ans — 200,000 — to whom the Emperor Carus assigned habita- 
tions in the peninsula ; and there are certainly distinct traces 
of the existence of Slavonic communities in itineraries com- 
posed in the fourth century. 1 There were many generals 
of Slavonic origin in Eoman service in the fifth century, 
and in the sixth century Procopius has preserved to us 
many names of Slavonic towns. 

We are then, I think, justified in assuming that in the 
fifth century there was a considerable Slavonic element in 
the lands south of the Ister, holding the position of Eoman 
coIotvL They formed a layer of population which would give 
security and permanence to the settlements of future invaders 
of kindred race. And here we touch upon what seems a 
strong confirmation of the conclusion to which stray 
vestiges lead us, regarding an early Slavonic colonisation. 
The Ostrogoths, who invaded and settled in Italy, held 
out there but a short time ; the duration of Lombard influence 
in Italy was longer, but not long ; the Vandals were soon dis- 
lodged from Africa. On the other hand, the Franks held per- 
manent sway in the lands in which they settled, just as Slavonic 
nations still dominate the countries between the Adriatic and 
the Euxine. Now the main difference between the conquest 
of Gaul by the Franks and the conquest of Italy by the Ostro- 
goths was, that the former had been preceded by centuries 
of gradual infiltration of Frank elements in the countries to 
the west of the Khine, whereas for Theodoric there was no 
such basis on which to consolidate a Gothic kingdom. The 
natural induction is that the cause whose presence secured 
the permanence of the Frank kingdom in Gaul, and whose 
absence facilitated the disappearance of the Gothic race from 



1 The credit of pointing out this be- 
longs to Drinov. Zeniae = modern 
Tzema, on the Hebrus ; Beodizum = 
Yoditza, in th<* Miner. Hieron. and 
Mncr. Anion. Safarik (ii. 159) places 
the first Slavonic settlements south of 
Danube at the end of the fifth century. 
Mr. Brvoe's researches have, discredited 

VOL. II 



the Slavonic origin of Justinian (Uprav- 
da), which was often adduced in proof 
of early Slave settlements. But this 
piece of evidence may be replaced by 
another, if my explanation of the name 
Belimrius as Slavonic (White Dawn) 
is correct ; see above, vol. L p. 341 
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Italy, co-operated to render permanent the Slavonic con- 
quests. This induction, of course, is not strict ; we have 
not excluded the possibility of like effects resulting from 
different causes, and the case of the Visigoths in Spain is an 
obvious, though explicable, exception. But the fact that we 
have distinct traces of early Slavonic settlements supplements 
the defect of the a priori induction. The circumstance that 
there is no direct mention of such settlements by writers of 
the time can have little weight in the opposite scale ; such 
things often escape the notice of contemporaries. 1 

The great political characteristic of the Slavonic races was 
their independence, in which they resembled the Arabs. They 
could not endure the idea of a monarch, and the communes, 
independent of, and constantly at discord with, one another, 
united only in the presence of a dangerous enemy. Owing to 
this characteristic their invasions cannot have been efficiently 
organised, and an able general should have been able to cut 
them off in detachments. The family, governed and repre- 
sented by the oldest member, was the unit of the commune or 
tribe ; the chiefs of the community, whose territory was called 
a zupa, were selected from certain leading families which thus 
formed an aristocracy. 

The character of the Slaves is described by a Greek 
Emperor as artless and hospitable ; but it was often, no doubt, 
the artlessness of a heathen barbarian. They practised both 
agriculture and pasture. Physically they were tall and strong, 
and of blond complexion. Women occupied an honourable 
position, and the patriarchal character of their social life, by 
which the family was the proprietor and every individual be- 
longed to a family, excluded poverty. Only an excommunicated 
person could be poor, and therefore to be poor meant to be 
bad, and was expressed by the same word. 2 In the sixth 
century their abodes were wretched hovels, and their chief food 
was millet. 

The Emperor Maurice, in his treatise on the art of war, 3 

1 Jiricek mentions a similar case in * "hlavpuclov (rrpaTrjyiKbw y published at 

the seventeenth century, when the Upsala, 1664, by J. Schefler, along with 

great migration of Serbs from Servia to Arrian's Tactics. This is the only ex- 

the Banat and south Russia took place isting edition, and is very rare. The 

without being mentioned by a historian imperial treatise is divided into Twelve 

of the time. Books, and the subject of the eleventh 

8 Jiricek, p. 97. is the customs and tactics of various 
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gives ns an account of the Slavonic methods of warfare. They 
were unable to fight well in regular battle on open ground, 
and thus they were fain to choose mountains and morasses, 
ravines and thickets, in which they could arrange ambuscades 
and surprises, and bring into play their experience of forest and 
mountain life. In this kind of warfare skill in archery was 
serviceable, and they used poisoned arrows. Their weapons 
in hand-to-hand fight were battle-axes and battle -mallets. 
Maurice advises that campaigns against them should be under- 
taken in the winter, because then the trees are leafless and the 
forests less impenetrable to the view, while the snow betrays 
the steps of the foe, and the frozen rivers give no advantage to 
their swimming powers. It was a common device of a hard- 
pressed Slovene to dive into a river and not emerge, breathing 
through a reed whose extremity was just above the surface. 
It required long experience and sharp eyes to see the end of 
the reed and detect the fugitive. 

The Slaves believed in a supreme God, Svarog, the lord of 
lightning, who created the world out of the sand of the sea ; 
in lesser gods, among whom was reckoned Trajan ; and in all 
sorts of supernatural beings, good and bad (Bogy and Besy) ; 
for instance, in vlkodlaks or vampires, from which the modern 
Greek f3povtco\a/ca<; is borrowed, in lake nymphs (judi) a sort 
of long-haired mermaids who draw down fishermen entangled 
in their locks to the depths below. The most interesting 
of these beings are the Samovili or Samodivi, who live and 
dance in the mountains. " They hasten swiftly through the 
air ; they ride on earth on stags, using adders as bridles and 
yellow snakes as girdles. Their hair is of light colour. They 
are generally hostile to men, whose black eyes they blind and 
quaff" but they are friends of great heroes, and live with them 
as sworn sisters. 1 

Until the last years of the fourth century, when the Visi- 
gothic soldiers took up their quarters in the land and exhausted 
it, the Balkan peninsula had enjoyed a long peace ; and after the 

foreign nations. He groups Teutonic in bad condition on account of winter 
peoples together as £av0d t$rq. In Bk. hardships (p. 137). 
vii. cap. 1, he says that Huns and Scy- 1 Posestrinnen, that is in the relation 
thians should be attacked in February of Povratimstvo, a sworn brotherhood of 
or March, because their horses are then young men like that of Orestes and 

rylades, or Amis and Amile. 
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final departure of Alaric for Italy, it was allowed almost forty years 
of comparative freedom from the invasions of foes to recover its 
prosperity. But the rise of the Hunnic monarchy under Attila 
in the countries north of the Danube meant that evil days 
were in store for it ; and the invasions of the barbarian Attila, 
a scourge far worse than the raids of Alaric, reduced the plains 
and valleys of Thrace and Illyricum to uncultivated and desert 
solitudes, the inhabitants fleeing to the mountains. And when 
the Hunnic empire, that transitory phenomenon which united 
many nations loosely for a moment without any real bonds of 
law or interest, was dissipated, the races which had belonged 
to it, Germans and Slaves and Huns, hovered on the Danube 
watching their chance of plunder. The chief of these were the 
Ostrogoths, who, while they were a check on the Huns and on 
Germans more uncivilised than themselves, infested the lands 
of the Haemus, Illyria, and Epirus, until in 588 Theodoric, 
like Alaric, went westwards to a new home. The departure 
of the Ostrogoths was like the opening of a sluice ; the Slaves 
and Bulgarians, whom their presence had kept back, were let 
loose on the Empire, and began periodical invasions. It must 
be noted that, beside the Ostrogoths, some non-German nations 
had settled in corners; the Satages 1 and Alans in Lower 
Moesia, and Huns in the Dobrudifa. 

I have already mentioned what is known of these in- 
vasions in the reign of Anastasius, and how that Emperor 
built the Long Wall to protect the capital. The invasions 
continued in the reign of Justinian and throughout the sixth 
century, but the Bulgarians soon cease to be mentioned, and it 
appears probable that they were subjugated by the neighbour- 
ing Slaves, 

No real opposition was offered to the invasions of the bar- 
barians, until Mundus the Gepid, who afterwards assisted in 
quelling the Nika insurgents, defeated and repelled the Bul- 
garians in 530. For the following years, until 534, the 
Haemus provinces enjoyed immunity from the plunderers, 
owing to the ability of Chilbudius, master of soldiers in Thrace, 
who was appointed to defend the Danube frontier, and to the 
measures which were taken for strengthening the fortifications. 

1 They were perhaps Slaves, as Safarik conjectures ; cf. Sotaks in north 
Hungary. 
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Besides the outer line of strong places on the river, an inner line 
of defence was made in 530, connecting Ulpiana and Sardica. 
But, in 534 the death of Chilbudius in a battle with the Slaves 
left the frontier without a capable defender, and the old ravages 
were renewed. 1 A grand expedition in 540 penetrated to 
Greece, but the Peloponnesus was saved by the fortifications 
of the isthmus. Cassandrea, however, was taken, and the in- 
vaders crossed from Sestos to the coast of Asia Minor. The 
havoc wrought in this year throughout Thrace, Hlyricum, and 
northern Greece was so serious that Justinian set about making 
new lines of defence on an extensive scale, which will presently 
be described. 

Two Slavonic tribes are mentioned at this period, the 
Slovenes 2 and the Antai or Wends. They did not differ from 
each other in either language or physical traits 8 ; both enjoyed 
kingless government of a popular nature, both worshipped one 
God, both were intolerant of the Greek and oriental conception of 
fate. Procopius relates that about this time hostilities arose 
between the two tribes, and the Slovenes conquered the Antai ; 
but it has been conjectured that this is an ill -informed 
foreigner's account of a totally different transaction, namely the 
reduction of the Slavonic tribes by the Bulgarians. However 
this may be, it is certain that the Bulgarians (whom Procopius 
calls Huns), the Slovenes, and the Antai were in the habit of 
invading the Empire together, and that some bond must have 
united the two different races. It is to be observed, however, 
that it is the Slaves who are always in the foreground from this 
time forth, and that the Bulgarians are almost neter mentioned ; 
whence the reverse relation, namely the conquest of the Bul- 
garians by the Slaves, might seem more probable. Those 
Bulgarians of the sixth century had, it must be remembered, 



1 An account of the impostor who 
pretended to be Chilbudius, and the 
offer made by Justinian to the Antai 
that they should settle in Turris (per- 
haps Turnu Magurel, as Safarik, ii. 153, 
and Jiricek suggest) will be found in Pro- 
copius, B. G. iii 1 4. Theophanes records 
an expedition of two Bulgarian princes 
0^ye») in 6031 A.M.= 538-539 A.D., 
against Moesia and Scvthia. Justin, 
toe commander in Moesia, was slain (cf. 
Malalas, p. 437, 19, ed. Bonn). 



1 The settlements of the Slovenes 
were probably in the old trans-Istrian 
province of Dacia. It is said that 
their descendants in this country were 
incorporated among the Roumanians, 
who migrated from the south in the 
Middle Ages. 

* According to Procopius, B. G. iii. 
14. The Wends of Lausitz belong to 
the " western " division of the Slavonic 
family. 
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nothing to do with the foundation of the Bulgarian kingdom, 
which took place in the seventh century. 

In 546 another Slavonic incursion took place, but on this 
occasion Justinian's principle of " barbarian cut barbarian " came 
into operation, and they were repulsed by the Heruls. Two 
years later the Slaves overran Ulyricum with a numerous army, 
and appeared before Dyrrhachium, and in 551 a band of three 
thousand crossed the Danube unopposed and divided into two 
parties, of which one ravaged Thrace and the other niyricum. 
Both were victorious over Soman generals ; the maritime city of 
Toperus was taken ; and the massacres and cruelties committed 
by the barbarians make the readers of Procopius shudder. 1 In 
552 the Slaves crossed the Danube again, intent on attacking 
Thessalonica, but the terror of the name of Germanus, who was 
then at Sardica preparing for an expedition to Italy, caused 
them to abandon the project and invade Dalmatia. At the 
beginning of Justinian's reign Germanus had inflicted such an 
annihilating defeat on the Antai that the Slaves looked upon 
him with fear and awe. 2 The great expedition of Zabergan 
and the Cotrigur Huns (whom Boesler calls Bulgarians) in 
558 was probably accompanied by Slavonic forces. 

It is at this point that the Avars, whose empire considerably 
influenced the fortunes of the Slaves, appear on the political 
horizon of the West But as their presence did not affect the 
Soman Empire until after the death of Justinian, we may 
reserve what is to be said of them for a future chapter. 

The wall of Anastasius had been the first step to a system 
of fortifications for defending the peninsula, Justinian carried 
out the idea on an extensive scale by strengthening old and 
building new forts in Thrace, Epirus, Dardania, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and southern Greece. • 

To protect Thrace there was first of all a line of fifty-two 
fortresses along the Danube, of which Securisma (or Securisca) 
and others were founded by Justinian, while the rest were 
strengthened and improved. South of the Danube, in Moesia, 
there were twenty-seven strong fortresses. On the Sea of 
Marmora Shoedestus was built, a steep and large sea-washed 
town, while Perinthus (Heraclea) was provided with new walls. 

1 See B. G. iii 38 ; for the incursion of the preceding year, see iii. 33. 

* lb. 40. 
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The walls that hedged in the Thracian Chersonese were re- 
stored. Sestos was made impregnable, and a high tower was 
erected at Elaifts. Further west Aenus, near the mouth of 
the Hebrus, was surrounded with walls ; while north-westward, 
in the regions of Ehodope and the Thracian plain, one hundred 
and three castles were restored. Trajanopolis (on Hebrus), 
Maximianopolis, and Doriscus were secured with new walls ; 
Ballurus was converted into a fortified town ; Philippopolis and 
Plotinopolis, on the Hebrus, were restored and strengthened ; 
while Anastasiopolis was secured by a cross wall (SiaretxKr/ui). 

The middle Danube was in the same way lined with 
castles and fortified towns, protecting the frontier of Illyricum ; 
the most important were Singidon (Singidunum, now Bel- 
grade), Octavum, eight miles to the west, Pincum, Margus, 
Viminacium, Capus, and Novae. In Dardania, Justinian's 
native province, eight new castles were built, and sixty-one of 
older date restored When invaders had penetrated this second 
line of fortresses they entered Macedonia, where a third system 
of strong defences obstructed their path. We are told that 
forty-six forts and towers were restored or built in this district 
Among those which were restored may be mentioned Cassandrea, 
which had been taken by the Slovenes, and among those which 
were newly built we may note Artemisium in the neighbourhood 
of Thessalonica. 

Prom Macedonia an invader might pass either southwards 
into Thessaly or westwards into Epirus. In Thessaly the fortified 
towns of Demetrias — the " fetter of Greece " — Thebae, Phar- 
salus, Metropolis, Gomphi, and Tricca formed a line of works 
across the country. The walls of Larissa were restored by 
Justinian, and new towns, Centauropolis, on Mount Pelion, 
Eurymene, and Caesarea (probably new), testified to the 
Emperor's anxiety to protect his subjects. If an enemy wished 
to proceed into Greece — supposing that he had succeeded in 
entering the Thessalian plains — it was necessary for him to 
overpower or elude the garrison of two thousand men who 
were stationed in the fortresses that guarded the memorable 
defile of Thermopylae. These fortresses were restored and 
strengthened, the walls were made higher and more solid, the 
bastions and battlements were doubled, and cisterns were pro- 
vided for the use of the garrison. The town of Heraclea, not 
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far from Thermopylae, was also the object of imperial solici- 
tude; the Euripus was protected by castles; the walls of 
Plataea, Athens, and Corinth were renewed, and the wall across 
the isthmus was solidified and improved by watch-towers 
(<f>v\aKTripia). If, on the other hand, the foe turned his 
course westward, Justinian had secured those regions by erect- 
ing thirty-two new forts in the New Epirus, twelve new forte 
in the Old Epirus, and rehabilitating about twenty-five in each 
province. 

In regard to this elaborate system of fortification, which was 
a conspicuous and not dishonourable feature of Justinian's 
reign, we must notice that he adopted an architectural innova- 
tion. 1 Old-fashioned fortresses had been content with single 
towers, and were hence called /wvoTrvpyca : the new erections 
of Justinian were on a larger scale, and were crowned with 
many towers. It was probably found that the barbarians, 
who had learned a little about the art of besieging since they 
came into contact with the Empire, were not baffled by the 
one-towered battlements, and that stronger forts were neces- 
sary. 

We cannot hesitate to assume that these measures of Jus- 
tinian were of great service for resisting the Slavonic and sub- 
sequent Avaric invasions. But it must be observed that some 
of them were intended as barriers not only against external 
invaders, but also against barbarians who had settled within 
the boundaries of the Empire. This, we are told expressly, 2 
was the case with the renovation of Philippopolis and Plotin- 
opolis. We cannot doubt that these barbarian settlers were 
Slaves. 

1 (fiKodofi^aaro KaurovpryJiaas is an expression often employed. Procopius' work 
" on Edifices " is our source for these fortifications. 
8 Proa de Acd. iv. 5. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SLAVES AND AVAKS IK ILLYRICUM AND THRACE 

The great Slavonic movement of the sixth and seventh 
centuries was similar in its general course to the great German 
movement of the fourth and fifth. The barbarians who are at 
first hostile invaders become afterwards dependent, at least 
nominally dependent, and christianised settlers in the Empire ; 
and as they always tend to become altogether independent, 
they introduce into it an element of dissolution. Slaves too 
are employed by the Romans for military service, though not 

to such an extent as were the Germans at an earlier date. 

» 

This resemblance is not accidental ; it is due to the natural 
relations of things. But it is curiously enhanced by the 
circumstance that just as the course of the German movement 
had been interrupted or modified by the rise of the Hun 
empire of Attila in the plains which are now called Hungary, 
so the course of the Slavonic movement was modified by the 
establishment of the Avar empire, in the latter half of the 
sixth century, in the same regions. And as the power of the 
Huns, after a brief life, vanished completely, having received 
its death-blow mainly from Germans, so the power of the 
Avars, after a short and formidable existence, was overthrown 
early in the seventh century by the Slaves, for whom the field 
was then clear. The remnant of the Avars survived in 
obscure regions of Pannonia until the days of Charles the 
Great 

The Avars probably belonged to the same Tartaric group as 
the Huns of Attila. In the last years of Justinian's reign, about 
the time of the invasion of the Cotrigurs, they first appeared on 
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the political horizon of the West They had once been tribut- 
aries of the Turk in Asia, and having thrown off his authority had 
travelled westward ; but we are assured that they had no right 
to the name of Avars, and that they were really only Wars or 
Huns, who called themselves Avars, a name of repute and dread, 
in order to frighten the world. 1 These pseudo- Avars persuaded 
Justinian to grant them subsidies, 8 in return for which they 
performed the service of making war on the Utrigurs, the Zali, 
and the SabirL But while Justinian paid them, and they 
professed to keep off all enemies from Boman territory, their 
treacherous designs soon became apparent; they invaded 
Thrace (562), and refused to accept the home which the 
Emperor offered them in Pannonia Secunda. In this year 
Bonus was stationed to protect the Danube against them, as 
Chilbudius in former times had protected it against the Slaves. 

At first the Avars were not so formidable as they afterwards 
became. They harried the lands of the Slaves (Antae) who 
dwelled beyond the Danube, 8 but they did not venture at first 
to harry the lands of the Eomans. When Justin refused to 
continue to pay the subsidy granted by Justinian, 4 they took 
no steps for redress, and, turning away from the Empire, 
directed their arms against the Franks and invaded Thuringia, 
a diversion which had no consequences. 

But now a critical moment came, and a very curious trans- 
action took place which had two important results. The 
Lombard king Alboin made a proposal to Baian, the chagan or 
king of the Avars, that the two nations should combine to 
overthrow the kingdom of the Gepids, over whom Cunimund 
then reigned. The conditions were that the Avars should 
receive half the spoil and all the territory of the Gepids, and 
also, in case the Lombards secured a footing in Italy, the land 
of Pannonia, which the Lombards then occupied. The last 
condition is curious, and, if it was more than a matter of form, 
remarkably naive ; the Lombards must have known that, in 
the event of their returning, they would be obliged to recover 

1 Theophylactus, vii. 8 ; he calls occasion was Kandich. See Menander, 

them *evfa0dpeis. frags. 4, 5. 

* Sarosins, the lord of the Alans, " in- * See Menander, fr. 6, who relates 

troduced" the Avars to Justin, who was the murder of the Antic ambassador 

stationed as general in Lazica ; and Mezamer by the Avars. 

Justin introduced them to his uncle. 4 For Justin's refusal, $ee above, p. 

The ambassador of the Avars on this 72. 
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their country by the sword. The character of the Gepids 
seems to have been faithless ; but the diplomacy of Justinian 
had succeeded in rendering them comparatively innocuous to 
the Empire. Justin now gave them some half-hearted assist- 
ance ; but they succumbed before the momentary combination 
of Avars and Lombards in the year 567. 

The two results which followed this occurrence were of 
ecumenical importance : the movement of the Lombards into 
Italy (568), and the establishment of the Avars in the ex- 
tensive countries of the Gepids and Lombards, where their 
power became really great and formidable, and the Roman 
Empire had for neighbours a Hunnic instead of a German 
people, — colubrimodis Alarum gens tiexa capiUis. 

The chagan, Baian, was now in a position to face the Roman 
power and punish Justin for the contemptuous rejection of his 
demands. From this time forward until the fall of the Avar 
kingdom there is an alternation of hostilities, and treaties, for 
which the Bomans have to pay. At the same time the Balkan 
lands are condemned to suffer from constant invasions of the 
Slaves, over whom the Avars acquire an ascendency, though 
the relation of dependence is a very loose one. At one time 
the Avars join the Bomans in making war on the Slaves, at 
^another time they instigate the Slaves to make war on the 
Bomans; while some Slavonic tribes appear to have been 
occasionally Boman allies. 1 The Slaves inhabited the larger 
part of the broad tract of land which corresponds to modern 
Walachia 2 ; while the Avar kingdom probably embraced most 
of the regions which are now included in Hungary. 

The great object of the Avars was to strengthen their new 
dominions by gaining possession of the stronghold of Sirmium, 
an invaluable post for operations against the Boman provinces. 
As, however, Bonus held it with a strong garrison, they could 
not think of attacking it, and were obliged to begin hostilities 
by ravaging Dalmatia. An embassy was then sent to Justin, 
demanding the cession of Sirmium, and also the pay that 
Justinian used formerly to grant to the Cotrigur and Utrigur 
Huns, whom they had subdued. It is to be observed that they 
claimed to be looked upon as the successors of the Gepids. 

1 The Antae or Wends, see Theophylactus, viiL 6, 18. (602 A.D.) 

2 See Roesler, Bom. Stud. p. 323. 
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Their demands were refused ; but when Tiberius, who afterwards 
became Emperor, was sent against them and suffered a defeat, 
the disaster led to the conclusion of a treaty, which seems to 
have been preserved for the next few years, and the Romans 
paid 80,000 pieces of gold. 

We may notice that in these transactions a difference is 
manifest between the policy of Justin and the would-be policy 
of Tiberius, Justin is bellicose, and refuses to yield to the 
Avars, whereas his general is inclined to adopt the old system 
of Justinian and keep them quiet by paying them a fixed sum. 
We may also notice a circumstance, which we might have in- 
ferred without a record, that the Haemus provinces, over which 
a year seldom passed without invasions and devastations, were 
completely disorganised and infested by highwaymen. These 
highwaymen were called scamars, a name which attached to 
them for many centuries; and shortly after the peace of 570 
they were bold enough to waylay a party of Avars. 1 

For the next four years we hear nothing of Avar incur- 
sions, nor is anything recorded of the general Tiberius. We 
may suppose that he resided at Constantinople, ready to take 
the field in case of need ; and in 574, when the enemy re- 
newed their importunities for the cession of Sirmium, he went 
forth against them, and was a second time defeated. Before 
the end of the year he was created Caesar, and, as he de- 
termined to throw all the forces of the realm into the Persian 
war, he agreed to pay the Avars a yearly tribute of 80,000 
pieces of gold 

But now the Slaves, who for many years seem to have 
caused no trouble to the Romans, began to move again, and in 
5 7 7 no less than a hundred thousand poured into Thrace and 
Ulyricum. Cities were plundered by the invaders and left 
desolate. As there were no forces to oppose them, a consider- 
able number took up their abode in the land and lived at their 
pleasure there for many years. 2 It is from this time that we 



1 Xxajidpcts (Menander, fr. 35). The 
earliest instance of the word, as 
far as I know, is in Eugippius' Life 
qf Severinus. See vol. i. Bk. iii. 
p. 286. In the seventh century the 
word occurs in the Lombard laws ; in 
the eighth century we shall hear of the 
scamars in the reign of Constantino V. 



On this occasion Tiberius forced the 
robbers to give some satisfaction to the 
Avars. 

2 John of Ephesus, vi. cap. 25 ; cf. 
Menander, fr. 47 ad fin., where Thrace 
is said to have been ravaged, and the 
number of Slaves is stated to have been 
100,000 ; and fr. 48 : Kepcu^o/xdrris -rijs 
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must date the first intrusion of a Slavonic element on a con- 
siderable scale into the Balkan peninsula. 

It was a critical moment for the government, and the old 
policy of Justinian, which consisted in stirring up one barbarian 
people against another, was reverted to. An appeal for assist- 
ance was made by John the prefect of Ulyricum to the chagan 
of the Avars, who had his own reasons for hostility towards 
the unruly Slaves, and he consented to invade their territory. 1 
The Romans provided ships to carry the Avar host across the 
Ister, and the chagan burned the villages and ravaged the lands 
of the Slaves, who skulked in the woods and did not venture 
to oppose him. 

But Baian had not ceased to covet the city of Sirmium, and 
the absence of all the Roman forces in the East was too good 
an opportunity to lose. In 579 he encamped with a large 
army between Singidunum (Belgrade) and Sirmium, pretending 
that he was organising an expedition against the Slaves, and 
swearing by the Bible as well as by his own gods that he 
entertained no hostile intention against Sirmium. But he suc- 
ceeded in throwing a bridge over the Save and came upon 
Sirmium unexpectedly ; and as there were no provisions in 
the place, and no relief could be sent, the city was reduced 
to such extremities that Tiberius was compelled to agree to its 
surrender (581). A peace was then made, on condition that 
the Avars should receive 80,000 aurei annually. 

The loss of Sirmium is a turning-point in the history of 
the peninsula, as it was the most important defence possessed 
by the Romans against the barbarians in western Ulyricum. 



'EXk&dos frrd ZjcXo/Sip'U)' koU drorrax&rc 
dXXeiraXXiJXaw airry imjfmjfxiyojp tQv 
Kivduvw, on which account Tiberius, 
not having sufficient forces at his dis- 

Josal, applied to Baian. The words of 
ohn of Ephesus are : " The same year 
(581) was famous also for the invasion 
of an accursed people called Slavonians, 
who overran tne whole of Greece and 
the country of the Thessalonians and 
all Thrace, and captured the cities and 
took numerous forts, and devastated 
and burnt, and reduced the people to 
slavery, and made themselves masters 
of the whole country, and settled in it 
by main force, and dwelt in it as though 
it had been their own without fear. 



And four years have now elapsed and 
still . . . they live at their ease in the 
land, and dwell in it, and spread them- 
selves far and wide, as far as God per- 
mits them, and ravage and burn and 
take captive. . . . And even still (584) 
they encamp and dwell there." 

1 The chief of the Slaves was Dan- 
rentius, that is Dovrat, Menander, fr. 
48. He had put to death the ambas- 
sadors of the Avars, and thus Baian 
had a private reason for his expedition. 
There was another invasion of the 
Slaves in 579, see Johannes Biclarensis, 
Ckronicon in Roncalli's collection, ii. 
p. 339. 
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The shamelessness of the Avaric demands now surpassed all 
bounds. When Maurice came to the throne he consented to 
increase the tribute by 20,000 pieces of gold, but in a few 
months the chagan demanded a further increase of the same 
amount, and this was refused. 1 Thereupon (in summer 583) 
the Avars aeized Singidunmn, Viminacium, and other places 
on the Danube, which were ill defended, and harried Thrace, 
where the inhabitants, under the impression that a secure peace 
had been established, were negligently gathering in their harvest. 
Elpidius, a former praetor of Sicily, and Comentiolus, one of 
the bodyguard, were then sent as ambassadors to the chagan, 
and it is recorded that Comentiolus spoke such "holy words" 
to the Lord Baian 8 that he was put in chains and barely 
escaped with his life. In the following year (584) a treaty 
was concluded, Maurice consenting to pay the additional sum 
which he had before refused. 

It was, however, now plain to the Emperor that the 
Avars had become so petulant that payments of gold 
would no longer suffice to repress their hostile propensities, 
and he therefore considered it necessary to keep a military 
contingent in Thrace and modify the arrangement of Tiberius, 
by which all the army, except garrison soldiers, were stationed 
in Asia. Accordingly, when the Slaves, instigated by the 
Avars, invaded Thrace soon after the treaty, and penetrated as 
for as the Long Wall, Comentiolus had forces at his disposal, 
and gained some victories over the invaders, first at the river 
Erginia, and afterwards close to the fortress of Ansinon in 
the neighbourhood of Hadrianople. 8 The barbarians were 
driven from Astica, as the region was called which extends be- 
tween Hadrianople and Philippopolis, and the captives were 
rescued from their hands. 

The general tenor of the historian's account of these Sla- 
vonic depredations in 584 or 585 implies that the depre- 
dators were not Slaves who lived beyond the Danube and 
returned thither after the invasion, but Slaves who were 

1 The Emperor sent the chagan, at Pericles, as a sort of modern parallel to 
own request, an elephant and a the curious expression of Theophylac- 



golden bed, Dut both were sent back tus, who says that Comentiolus spake 

disdainfully to the donor (TheophyL L boldly, * ' OaXafjuvuv the Romaic free- 

8). ^ dom like a chaste wife.** 

9 I adopt this expression, used of 8 Ardagast was the leader of the 

Marina and the Lord Lysimachus in Slovenes. 
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already settled in Roman territory. Comentiolus' work con- 
sisted in clearing Astica of these lawless settlers. 1 It is a 
vexed question whether the Slaves also settled in northern 
Greece and the Peloponnesus as early as the reign of Maurice. 
There is evidence to show that the city of Monembasia, so 
important in the Middle Ages, was founded at this time on the 
coast of Laconia, and it seems probable that its foundation was 
due to Greek fugitives from the Slaves, just as Venice is said 
to have been founded by fugitives from the Huns. 2 



In autumn (apparently 585) the peace was violated. The 
chagan took advantage of the pretext that a Scythian ma- 
gician, 8 who had indulged in carnal intercourse with one of 
his wives and was fleeing from his wrath, had been received by 
Maurice in Constantinople. The Emperor replied to the Avar 
demonstrations by imprisoning the chagan's ambassador Tar- 
gitios 4 in Chalcis, an island in the Propontis, for a space of six 
months, because he presumed to ask for the payment of money 
while his master was behaving as an enemy. 

The provinces beyond the Haemus, Lower Moesia, and 
Scythia, were harried by the Avars, indignant at the treatment 
of their ambassador (586). The towns of Ratiaria, Dorostolon, 
Zaldapa, Bononia, — there was a Bononia on the Danube as 
well as in Italy and on the English Channel, — Marcianopolis, 
and others 6 were taken, but the enterprise cost the enemy much 
trouble and occupied a considerable time. 6 

Comentiolus was then appointed general, perhaps magister 
militum per IUyricvmi, to conduct the war against the Avars. 

Campaign of 587. — The nominal number of the forces 
under the command of Comentiolus was 10,000 ; but of these 
only 6000 were capable soldiers. Accordingly he left 
4000 to guard the camp near Anchialus, and divided the 



1 Compare especially Theophylactus' 
expression, rijt Affruajs a&Tr)$ drcXcuf- 
verai (L 8, p. 63). 

* See Phrantzes, p. 398 {ed. Bonn). 
See Note at the end of this chapter. 

8 He was called bookolabras = magi- 
cian. He seems to have been a Turk 
by race. 

4 Targites was the name of theAvaric 
ambassador who visited Byzantium 



after Justin's accession. 

5 The others were Akvs, Pannasa, 
and Tropaeum. It is impossible to 
identify all the small places in the 
highlands of Moesia and Thrace. 

■ Hopf refers the notice of Evagrius, 
vi. 10 — a passage much discussed in 
the Fallmerayer controversy — to the 
Avar expeditions of 583 and 586 
(587). See Note at the end of this 
chapter. 
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fighting men into three bands, of which the first was consigned 
to Martin, the second to Castas, and the third he led himself. 

Castas proceeded westward towards the Haemus mountains 
and the city of Zaldapa, and falling in with a division of the 
barbarian army, cut it to pieces. Martin directed his course 
northwards to Tomi, in the province of Scythia, where he 
found the chagan and the main body of the enemy encamped 
on the shore of a lake. The Komans surprised the chagan's 
camp, but be and most of the Avars escaped to the shelter of an 
island. Comentiolus himself accomplished nothing ; he merely 
proceeded to Marcianopolis, which had been fixed on as the 
place of rendezvous for the three divisions. When the six 
thousand were reunited they returned to the camp, and taking 
with them the four thousand men who had been left there, 
proceeded to a place called Sabulente Canalin, whose natural 
charms are described by Theophylactus, in the high dells of 
Mount Haemus. 1 Here they awaited for the approach of the 
chagan, who, as they knew, intended to come southwards and 
invade Thrace. It would appear that the spot in which the 
Eomans encamped was close to the most easterly pass of 
Mount Haemus. 

In the neighbourhood of Sabulente there was a river which 
could be crossed in two ways, by a wooden bridge, or, apparently 
higher up the stream, by a stone bridge. 2 Martin was sent 
to the vicinity of the bridge to discover whether the Avars 
had already crossed, while Castus was stationed at the other 
passage to reconnoitre, and, in case the enemy had crossed, to 
observe their movements. Martin soon ascertained that the 
barbarian host was on the point of crossing, and immediately 
returned to Comentiolus with the news. Castus, having 



1 Somewhere in the vicinity of Anchi- 
alns. The passage in Theophylactus 
does not state directly, bnt leads us to 
suppose that Sabulente Canalin was in 
the most easterly extremities of the 
Haemus range, near Anchialus (vL 5, 
ad inU. yiwcrau ofir ijfiipq. rplrg eis rb 
Xeyfyteiw EafiovXhre Kavdkw etro rfi 
'Ayxufty Tpocifjufyr). Otherwise one 
might identify it with the region of 
Kazanlyk, in the neighbourhood of the 
Sipkapass. Perhaps the A vara crossed 
the Balkan range by the pass of Luda 
Kamcya. It would be interesting to 



know whence Theophylactus derived his 
description of the amenities of Sabu- 
lente. Did he visit it himself ? was it 
described to him by another ? or is it 
merely a rhetorical description, such as 
might have been written as an exercise 
(fieXeHf) by Choricius, and eoually ap- 
plicable to any other spot ? Evagrius, 
whose later years were contemporary 
with the youth of Theophylactus, has 
left us a picturesque description of 
ChalcedoD. 

2 rty \idln)v fadfkuriv ; this can hardly 
mean stepping-stones. 
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crossed to the ulterior bank, met some outrunners of the 
Avars, and cut them to pieces ; but instead of returning to 
the camp by the way he had come, he pressed on in the 
direction of the bridge, where he expected to fall in with 
Martin. He was not aware that the foe were already there. 
But the distance was too long to permit of his reaching the 
bridge before nightfall, and at sunset he was obliged to halt. 
Next morning he rode forward and suddenly came upon the 
Avar army, which was defiling across the bridge. To escape 
or avoid observation seemed wellnigh impossible, but the mem- 
bers of the little band instinctively separated and sought shelter 
in the surrounding thickets. Some of the Roman soldiers were 
detected and were cruelly tortured by their captors until they 
pointed out where the captain himself was concealed in the 
midst of a grove. 1 Thus Castus was taken prisoner by the 
enemy. 

The want of precision in the narrative of the historian and 
the difficulty of the topography of the Thracian highlands 
make it impossible to follow with anything like certainty the 
details of these Avaric and Slavonic invasions. The chagan, 
after he had crossed the river, divided his army into two 
parts, one of which he sent forward to enter eastern Thrace 
by a pass near Mesembria, 2 This pass was guarded by 5 
Romans, who resisted bravely, but were overcome. Thrace 
was defended only by some infantry forces under the com- 
mand of Ansimuth, who, instead of opposing the invaders, 
retreated to the Long Wall, closely followed by the foe ; the 
captain himself, who brought up the rear, was captured by the 
pursuers. 

The other division of the Avars, which was led by the 
chagan himself, probably advanced westward along that inter- 
mediate region which lies between the Haemus range and the 
Sr§dna Gora, and crossed one of the passes leading into 
western Thrace. 

Comentiolus, who had perhaps also moved westward after 
the chagan along Mount Haemus, descended by Calvomonte and 
Libidourgon to the region of Astica. It was on this occasion, 
perhaps as they were defiling along mountain passes, that the 

1 6td tcot iTi(pv\\l$a tu>& h ft4<r(p rijs * Probably the pass of Nadir Derbend 
tfKris diro/tpinrr6/A€ror. or Bogbazdere. 
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baggage fell from one of the beasts of burden, and the words, 
w torna torna fratre " (turn back, brother), 1 addressed by those 
in the rear to the owner of the beast, who was walking in 
front, were taken up along the line of march and interpreted 
in the sense of an exhortation to flee from an approaching 
enemy. But for this false alarm the chagan might have been 
surprised and captured, for he had retained with himself only 
a few guards, all the rest of his forces being dispersed 
throughout Thrace. Even as it was, the Avars who were with 
him fell in unexpectedly with the Eoman army, and most of 
them were slain. 

After this the forces of the Avars were recalled and col- 
lected by their monarch, who for the second time had barely 
escaped an imminent danger. They now set themselves to 
besiege the most important Thracian cities. They took Moesian 
Appiaria, but Diocletianopolis, Philippopolis, and Hadrianopolis 
withstood their assaults. 2 

An incident characteristic of those days determined the 
capture of Appiaria. A soldier named Busas, who happened 
to be staying in the fortress, had gone out to hunt, and " the 
huntsman became himself a prey," The Avars were on the 
point of putting him to death, but his arguments induced them 
to prefer the receipt of a rich ransom. Standing in front of 
the walls, the captive exhausted the resources of persuasion 
and entreaty, enumerating his services in warfare, and appeal- 
ing to the compassion of his fellow-countrymen to redeem 
him from death; but the garrison of the town, under the 
influence of a man whose wife was reputed to have been 
unduly intimate with Busas, were deaf to his prayers. Indig- 
nant at their callousness, the captive did not hesitate to rescue 
his own life by enabling the Avars to capture the town, and 
at the same time he had the gratification of avenging himself 
on the unfeeling defenders of Appiaria. He instructed the 
ignorant barbarians how to construct a siege-engine, and by 
this means the fortress was taken. 

While the enemy were besieging Hadrianople, Maurice 

1 Theophylactus only mentions r^pvo, the eastern daughter of Latin ; cf. 

Theophanes adds <ppdrep or <pp&rpe. Roesler, Rcmdnischc Studies p. 106. 
The words possess considerable interest, s Evag. vL 4 ; Theophvi. ii 15, 16, 17. 

as the earliest extant specimen of the Theophylactus apparently thought that 

Roumanian or Walachian language, Appiaria was south of Mount Haemus. 
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appointed to the post of general in Thrace John Mystacon, 
who had formerly commanded in the Persian war ; and Mysta- 
con was assisted by the ability and valour of a captain named 
Drocton, of Lombard origin. In a battle at Hadrianople the 
Avars were routed, and compelled to retreat to their own 
country. Shortly before this event Castus had been ran- 
somed. 

The misfortunes of the army of Comentiolus and the cap- 
ture of Castus seem to have produced a spirit of insubordina- 
tion in the capital, and increased the unpopularity of Maurice. 
Abusive songs were circulated, and though the writer of the 
panegyrical history of this reign makes light of the persons 
who murmured, and takes the opportunity of praising the 
Emperor's mildness in feeling, or at least showing, no resent- 
ment, yet the mere fact that Theophylactus mentions the 
murmurs proves that they were a notable signification of the 
Emperor's unpopularity, especially as the events which caused 
the discontent were not directly his fault 

During 588 the provinces of Europe seem to have enjoyed 
rest from the invaders, but in 589 Thrace was harried by 
Slaves, and apparently Slaves who lived permanently on 
Roman soil 1 



The position of affairs was considerably changed when in 
the year 591 peace was made with Persia, and Maurice was 
able to employ the greater part of the forces of the Empire in 
defending the European provinces. He astonished the court 
by preparing to take the field himself, for an Emperor militant 
had not been seen since the days of Theodosius the Great. 
The nobles, the Patriarch, his own wife and children, assidu- 
ously supplicated him to give up his rash resolve; but 
Maurice was firm in his determination. His progress as far 
as Anchialus is described by the historian of his reign 2 ; but 



1 Theoph. iii. 4 : rb te T€tik6p % rairrbr 
d'clTclv at tQ»v 1iKha.Vf\vQjp dyiXcu r& wepl 
rty OpgjCTjv is rb K&pTcpov iXv/Aatrorro. 
We are told by Evagrius that the 
mutiny of the soldiers in the East 
against Priscus seemed a favourable 
opportunity for incursions. 

* We may note the stages of Maurice's 
journey to Anchialus : (1) Hebdomon ; 
(2) Selymbria, where he took ship for 



Heraclea, but was driven by a storm 
into port at (3) Daonion, where he 
spent the night. Thence he rode to 
Heraclea (Perm thus), where he visited 
the church of the Martyr Glyceria; 
and advancing four parasangs north- 
wards he encamped at (4) a pleasant 
and populous place, not named. The 
next halting -place was in the neigh- 
bourhood of (5) Enaton, where the 
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when he arrived there the tidings that a Persian embassy was 
awaiting him recalled him to the capital, and his speedy re- 
turn seems to have been also caused by signs and portents. 
This ineffectual performance of Maurice, who had never been 
popular with the army, discredited him still more in the eyes 
of the troops ; they had now a plausible pretext for regarding 
him with contempt He was skilled in military science, and 
wrote a treatise on tactics; but henceforward the soldiers 
doubtless thought that he might be indeed a grand militarist 
" who had the whole theoric of war in the knot of his scarf," but 
that certainly his " mystery in stratagem " was limited to theory. 
I may mention an incident which occurred in the progress 
of Maurice, and which transports us for a moment to the habit- 
ations of a curious, if not fabulous, |>eople on the Baltic Sea. 
The attendants of the Emperor captured three men who bore 
no weapons, but carried in their hands musical instruments. 
Being questioned by their captors, they stated that they were 
Slaves who dwelled by the " western ocean/' l The chagan of 
the Avars had requested their people to help him in his wars, 
and these three men had been sent as envoys by the ethnarchs 
or chiefs of their tribes, bearing a message of refusal. Their 
journey had occupied the almost incredible period of fifteen 
months. The chagan had prevented them from returning 
home, and they had resolved to seek refuge with the Boman 
Emperor. They had no arms, because the territory in which 
they lived did not produce iron ; hence their occupation was 
music, which, they said, was much more agreeable, and they 
lived in a state of continual peace. We are not told what 
subsequently became of these extraordinary Slaves, except that 
Maurice, struck with admiration at their splendid stature, 
caused them to be conveyed to Heraclea. 



Emperor remained for three days and 
nights. While he was there the three 
musical Slaves were captured. On the 
fourth day he advanced, and while the 
retinue was crossing a narrow bridge 
over the stream of Xerogypson, in a 
marshy place, a confusion arose which 
forced tne Emperor to dismount and 
preserve order with a staff. Two stadia 
l<rr)futa) beyond this bridge (6) he en- 
camped for the night ; and on the fol- 
lowing dtfjr reached (7) Anchialus, 
where he abode a fortnight. It appears, 



then, that the journey from Heraclea to 
Anchialus was equivalent to a four 
days' leisurely march for cavalry. It 
is evident that Maurice did not follow 
the high road, which ran by Drizi- 
pera, Hadrianople, and Tarpodizus, but 
marched due north from Heraclea, 
crossing the Strandza range probably 
somewhere near Bizya. 

1 This name was applied to the 
northern as well to the western seas of 
Europe. 
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When Maurice returned to Byzantium he was waited on 
not only by a Persian embassy but by two envoys, Bosos and 
Bettos, of a king of the Franks, 1 who proposed that the Em- 
peror should purchase his assistance against the Avars by 
paying subsidies. Maurice consented to an alliance, but re- 
fused to pay for it. 

During the last ten years of Maurice's reign hostilities were 
carried on both with the Avars and with the Slaves. As the 
narrative of our original authority, Theophylactus, is in some 
points chronologically obscure, 2 it will be most convenient to 
treat it in annual divisions. 

(1) 591 A.D. — The operations of the Avars began at Singi- 
don, as the Greeks called Singidunum, on the Danube. 
Having crossed the river in boats constructed by the labour 
of subject Slaves, the host of the barbarians laid siege to 
the city, but when a week had passed and Singidon still held 
out, the chagan consented to retire on the receipt of two 
thousand aurei, a gilt table, and rich apparel It will be 
remembered that the capital of Upper Moesia had been cap- 
tured by the Avars in 583 ; we must presume that they did 
not occupy it, for in that case its recapture by the Romans 
would certainly have been mentioned by the historian. 

The chagan then directed his course to the region of Sir- 
mium, where, with the help of his Slavonic boatbuilders, he 
crossed the Save ; thence marching eastwards he approached 
Bononia on the fifth day. The chief passage of the Timavus 
(Timok) was at a place called Procliana, and here the advance 
guard of the Avars was met by the Roman captain Salvian 
with a thousand cavalry. Maurice had appointed Priscus 
" General of Europe," and Priscus had selected Salvian as his 
captain or " under-generaL ,> A severe engagement took place, 

1 Called Theodoric by Theophylactus. the Lombards and the restoration of 

One of Childebert's sons was really Athanagild (see below, cap. vi) M. 

named Theoderic, but Childebert did Gasquet, assuming a double mistake, 

not die till 596, and so there must be refers the embassy to 599 A.D., ana 



reiers tne embassy to oyy A.D., and 
supposes that by Theoderic (then king 
of Burgundia) his brother Theodebert, 



a mistake either in the name or in the 

date. It seems easier to assume that 

Theophylactus erred iu the name, but king of Austrasia, is meant (L empire 

as far as we know from our other byzantin, p. 203). 

sources (Gregory of Tours and the a See a note by the author on the 

letters in Bouquet, vol. iv.), the em- "Chronology of Theophylaktos Simo- 

bassies between Childebert and Maurice katta " in the English Historical Eeview, 

related only to co-operation against April 1888. 
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in which the Romans were victorious ; and when on the follow- 
ing morning eight thousand of the enemy advanced under Samur 
to crush the small body of Salvian, the Avars were again 
defeated. The chagan then moved forward with his whole 
army, and Salvian prudently retreated to the camp of Priscus, 
of whose movements we are not informed 

Having remained some time at Procliana, 1 the Avars came 
to Sabulente Canalin, 2 and thence, having burnt down a 
church in the vicinity of Anchialus, entered Thrace, about a 
month after they had crossed the Danube. Drizipera, the first 
town they besieged in Thrace, is said to have been saved by a 
miracle, and, having failed here, the enemy marched to 
Heraclea, where the general of Europe was stationed. Priscus 
seems to have gradually fallen back before the advancing 
enemy, and now, when an engagement at length took place, he 
was routed. Retreating with the infantry to Didymoteichon, 
he soon shut himself up in the securer refuge of Tzurulon, 
where he was besieged by the chagan. In order to drive 
away the barbarians, the Emperor adopted an ingenious and 
successful stratagem. A letter was written, purporting to 
come from the Emperor and addressed to Priscus, in which 
the general was informed that a large force had been embarked 
and sent round by the Black Sea to carry captive the families 
of the Avars left unprotected in their habitations beyond the 
Danube. This letter was consigned to a messenger, who was 
instructed to allow himself to be captured by the enemy. 
When the alarming contents of the letter, whose genuineness 
he did not suspect, became known to the chagan, he raised the 
siege and returned as speedily as possible to defend his 
country, having made a treaty with Priscus, and received, for 
the sake of appearance, a small sum of money. In autumn 
Priscus retired to Byzantium, and the troops took up their 
winter quarters in Thracian villages. 

(2) 592 A.D. — This year was remarkable for a successful 



1 Four days were spent at Procliana ; 
three days were occupied with the 
march to Sabnlente ; and four days 
with the march to Drizipera, which 
was besieged for seven days. On the 
fifth day after the siege was abandoned, 
Heraclea was reached. The siege of 
Tzurulon lasted either seven or eleven 



days (according as we interpret tptem 
il/ipa kclI, Theophylactus, vi. 6 ad fin.) 
Thus the whole campaign lasted about 
two months, probably August and Sep- 
tember. 

' Canalion, shortened colloquially to 
Canalin (<? for to? is a feature of modern 
Greek). 
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expedition against the Slaves beyond the Ister, who, under the 
leadership of Ardagast, had been harrying Thrace. The Em- 
peror had at length come to the conclusion that the invaders 
should be opposed at the Danube, and not, as the practice had 
been for the last few years, at the Haemus. Priscus, who 
continued to hold the position of commander-in-chief, and 
Gentzon, who had the special command of the infantry, collected 
the army at Heraclea and marched to Dorostolon, 1 or Duros- 
torum, which is now Silistria, with the intention of crossing 
the river and punishing the Slaves in their own country. At 
Dorostolon, Koch, an ambassador of the Avars, arrived in the 
Eoman camp, and remonstrated with Priscus on the appear- 
ance of an army on the Danube after the treaty which had 
been made at Tzurulon. It was explained that the expedition 
was against the Slaves, not against the Avars, and that the 
Slaves had not been included in the treaty. Having crossed 
the Ister, Priscus surprised the camp of Ardagast at midnight, 
and the barbarians fled in confusion. Ardagast himself was 
almost captured, for in his flight he was tripped up by the 
stump of a tree ; but, fortunately for him, the accident occurred 
not far from the bank of a river. Plunging in its waves, 
perhaps remaining under water and breathing through a 
reed as the amphibious Slaves were wont to do, he eluded 
pursuit 

This victory was somewhat clouded by a mutiny in the 
army. When Priscus declared his intention of reserving the 
best of the spoils for the Emperor, his eldest son, and the rest 
of the imperial family, the soldiers openly showed their dis- 
pleasure and disappointment at being put off with the refuse 
of the booty, or perhaps receiving none at alL Priscus, how- 
ever, succeeded in soothing them, and three hundred soldiers, 
under the command of Tatimer, were sent with the spoils to 
Byzantium. On their way, probably in Thrace, they were 
assailed by a band of Slaves as they were enjoying the relaxa- 
tion of a noonday rest. The plunderers were with some 
difficulty repulsed, and fifty were taken alive. It is plain that 

1 The march from Heraclea to Drizi- year. Ten days were spent at Drizi- 

pera (Drusipara) occupied four days pera, and the journey thence to Doroe- 

(r4a<rapas xdpcucas), just the time m tolon was performed in fifteen days, 

which the severe march was accom- Thus the Danube was reached a month 

plished by the Avars in the preceding after the army had left Heraclea. 
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these marauders belonged to the Slaves who had permanently 
settled in Eoman territory. 

Priscus meanwhile sent his lieutenant Alexander across 
the river Helibakias to discover where the Slaves were hiding. 
At his approach the barbarians fled to a safe retreat in a diffi- 
cult morass, where they could defy the Eoman troops, who 
were almost lost in attempting to penetrate the marsh. The 
device of setting fire to the woody covert in which the fugi- 
tives were concealed failed on account of the dampness of the 
wood. But a Gepid Christian, who had associated himself 
with the Slaves, opportunely deserted and came to the aid of 
the foiled Alexander. He pointed out the secret passage 
which led into the hiding-place of the barbarians, who 
were then easily captured by the Eomans. The obliging 
Gepid informed his new friends that these Slaves were a party 
of spies sent out by the King Musokios, 1 who had just learned 
the news of the defeat of Ardagast; and when Alexander 
returned triumphantly with his captives to Priscus, the crafty 
deserter, who was honoured with handsome presents, arranged 
a stratagem for delivering Musokios and his army into the 
hands of the Romans. The Gepid proceeded to the presence 
of the unsuspecting Musokios and asked him for a supply of 
boats to transport the remnant of the Slavonic army of Ar- 
dagast across the river Paspirion. Musokios readily placed at 
his disposal 150 monoxyles and thirty oarsmen, and he crossed 
the river. Meanwhile Priscus, according to the preconcerted 
arrangement, was approaching the banks, and at midnight the 
Gepid stole away from the boatmen to meet the Eoman army, 
and returned to the river with Alexander and two hundred 
soldiers. At a little distance from the bank he placed them 
in an ambush, and on the following night, when the time was 
ripe, and the barbarians, heavy with wine, were sunk in slumber, 
the Eomans issued from their hiding-place, under the conduct 
of the Gepid. The signal agreed on was an Avaric song, and 
the soldiers halted at a little distance till their guide had 
made sure that all was safe. The signal was given, the boat- 
men were slaughtered as they slept, and the boats were in the 
possession of the Eomans. Priscus transported three thousand 

1 Tto \ey6fuwor jfijya rg rwr /kipP&pw* writer Beems to be ignorant that rex is 
*m? (Theophyl. vi 9 ad wit.) The a Latin word. 

VOL. II K 
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men across the river, and at midnight Musokios, who, like his 
boatmen, was heavy with the fumes of wine — he had the excuse 
of celebrating the obsequies of a brother — was surprised and 
taken alive. The massacre of the Slaves lasted till the morn- 
ing. But for the energy of the second officer, Gentzon, this 
success might have been followed by a reverse ; the sentinels 
were careless, and some of the Slaves who escaped rallied and 
attacked the victors. Priscus gibbeted the negligent guards. 

At this juncture Tatimer arrived with an imperative mes- 
sage from the Emperor, that the army should remain during 
the winter in the Slavonic territory. The unwelcome mandate 
would certainly have been followed by a mutiny on this occa- 
sion, and perhaps the events of 602 would have been antici- 
pated by ten years, if the commander had been another than 
Priscus, who had always shown dexterity in managing intract- 
able soldiers. Priscus did not comply with the wishes of 
Maurice ; he broke up his camp and crossed the Ister* Hear- 
ing that the chagan of the Avars, indignant at the successes of 
the Romans, was meditating hostilities, he sent Theodore, a 
physician, as an envoy to the court of the barbarian. Theo- 
dore is said to have reduced to a lower key the arrogant tone 
of the chagan by relating to him an anecdote about Sesostris, 
and the barbarian said that all he asked was a share in the 
spoil which had been won from the Slaves. Priscus, in spite 
of the protests of the army, complied with the demand and 
sent him five thousand captives. For this " folly " he incurred 
the resentment of the Emperor, who some time previously had 
determined to depose Priscus and appoint his own brother 
Peter to the command in Europe. 



(3) 593 A.D. 1 — The new general, Peter, proceeded by Hera- 
clea and Drizipera (Drusipara) to Odessus, where the army 

years — 696, 696, 697 — and thus the de- 
position of Peter at the end of 597 agrees 
with the date of Theophvlactua, assum- 
ing that he assigned the decease of 
Johannes Jejunator to 594." See the 
author's note on the chronologyof.Theo- 
phylactns in the English Historical Re- 
view, April 1888, p. 812. The impli- 
cation made in that article that Priscus 
spent the winter 692-598 beyond the 
Danube I believe, on second thoughts, 
to be erroneous. 



1 ' 'Turning to Theophanes, whose sole 
authority for these wars was Theophy- 
laotus, we find that he has hammered 
out the metal thin, so as to make it 
extend over the years which are not 
accounted for. The first campaign of 
Priscus and the battle of Heraclea took 
place in 6084, that is 592 ; the expedi- 
tion against the Slaves is placed in 693, 
the mission of Tatimer and the recall 
of Priscus in 694. The campaign of 
Peter is drawn out to extend over three 
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accorded him a kind reception. But unfortunately he was the 
bearer of an imperial mandate, containing new dispensations, 
highly unwelcome to the soldiers, concerning the mode in 
which they were to be paid. The whole amount of the 
stipend was to be divided into three portions, of which one 
was to be delivered in clothes, another in arms, and the third 
in money. When the general read aloud the new ordinance 
all the soldiers with one accord marched out of the camp, 
leaving the general alone with the paper in his hands, and took 
up their quarters at a distance of about half a mile. But 
Peter was the bearer of other imperial commands also, which 
were of a more acceptable character, and he decided, by com- 
mimicating these immediately, to calm the wrath of the soldiers 
at this attempt to cheat them of their pay. The angry troops 
were holding a seditious assembly, and loading the name of 
Maurice with objurgations, when Peter appeared and, procuring 
silence, informed them from an elevated platform, that the 
Emperor whom they reviled had resolved to release from ser- 
vice and to support at the public expense those soldiers who had 
exhibited special bravery and conspicuously endangered life and 
limb in the recent campaigns ; and that he had also decreed 
that the sons of those who had fallen in battle were to be en- 
rolled in the army list instead of their parents. At these 
tidings resentment was turned into gratitude, and the Emperor 
was extolled to the heavens. It is not stated, but it seems 
highly probable, that the new arrangement in regard to the 
mode of payment was not pressed ; we are only told that Peter 
sent an official account of these occurrences to the Emperor. 

Three days later the army moved westward to Marcianopolis, 
and on reaching that city Peter sent forward a reconnoitring 
body of one thousand cavalry under Alexander. These soon 
fell in with a company of six hundred Slaves, driving waggons 
piled up with the booty which they had won in depredations 
at the Moesian towns of Akys, Zaldapa, and Scopis. As soon 
as they saw the Eomans, their first care was to put to death 
the male prisoners of military age ; then, making a barri- 
cade of the waggons, they set the women and children in the 
enclosed space, and themselves stood on the carts brandishing 
their javelins. The Eoman cavalry feared to approach, lest the 
darts of the enemy should kill the horses under them ; but 
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their captain Alexander gave the command to dismount The 
engagement which ensued was decided by the valour of a 
Boman soldier who, leaping up on one of the waggons, felled 
with his sword the Slaves who were nearest him. The barri- 
cade was then dissolved, but the barbarians were not destroyed 
themselves until they had slain the rest of their captives. 

About a week later Peter, who lingered in this region per- 
haps for the pleasures of the chase, met with an accident in a 
boar hunt The furious animal suddenly rushed upon him 
from a thicket, and in turning his horse he sprained his left 
foot, which collided with the trunk of a tree. The severe 
sprain compelled him to remain for a considerable time longer 
in the same place, to the disgust and indignation of Maurice, 
who seems to have regarded the cause as a pretext, and wrote 
chiding letters to his brother. Stung by the imperial taunts, 
Peter ordered the army to move forward, intending to cross 
the Danube and invade the territory of the Slaves, even as 
Priscus had invaded it in the preceding year. But two weeks 
later a letter from Maurice enjoined on him not to leave Thrace 
— Thrace is here used in the sense of the Thracian diocese, in- 
cluding Lower Moesia and Scythia — because it was reported 
that the Slaves were contemplating an expedition against By- 
zantium itself. Peter accordingly proceeded to Novae, passing 
on his way the cities of Zaldapa and Iatrus and the fortress of 
Latarkion. The inhabitants of Novae gave the general a cordial 
reception, and induced him to take part in the feast of the 
Martyr Lupus, which was celebrated on the day after his 
arrival. 

On quitting Novae, Peter advanced along the Danube 
by Theodoropolis and Securisca — or, as it was generally called, 
Curisca — to Asemus, a city which had been always especially 
exposed to the incursions of the barbarians from beyond the 
river, and had therefore been provided with a strong garrison. 
A circumstance occurred here, which illustrates the quarrels 
that probably often arose between cities and generals, and which 
also shows that the firm temper of the men of Asemus had not 
changed since the days when they defended their city with 
triumphant valour against the Scythian host of Attila. Observing 
the splendid men who composed the garrison of Asemus, Peter 
determined to draft them off for his own army. The citizens 
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protested, and showed Peter a copy of the privilege which 
had been granted to them by the Emperor Justin. Peter, 
bent on carrying his point, cared little for the imperial docu- 
ment, and the soldiers of the garrison prudently took refuge 
in a church. Peter commanded, the bishop to conduct them 
from the altar, and when the bishop declined to execute the 
invidious task, Gentzon, the captain of the infantry, was sent 
with soldiers to force the suppliants from the holy place. But 
the solemnity of the church presented so forcibly the de- 
formity of the act which he was commanded to commit, 
that the captain made no attempt to obey the order, and 
Peter deposed him from his office. On the morrow a guards- 
man was sent to hale the disobedient bishop to the camp, but 
the indignant citizens assembled and drove the officer out 
Then, shutting the gates, they extolled Maurice and reviled 
Peter, who deemed it best to leave the scene of his discomfiture 
without delay. 

It is to be presumed that the army advanced westward ; 
but we are merely told that a few days later a thousand 
horsemen were sent forward to reconnoitre. They fell in with 
a party of Bulgarians 1 equal in number to themselves. These 
Bulgarians, subjects of the Avars, were advancing carelessly, 
confiding in the peace which existed between the chagan and 
the Emperor. But the Romans assumed a hostile attitude, 
and when the Bulgarians sent heralds to deprecate a violation 
of the peace, the commander sent them to appeal to Peter, who 
was still about a mile behind the reconnoitring party. 

Peter brooked as little the protest of the Bulgarians as he 
had brooked the protest of the men of Asemus, and sent word 
that they should be cut to pieces. But, though the barbarians 
had been unwilling to fight, they defended themselves success- 
fully and forced the aggressors to flee ; in consequence of which 
defeat the Roman captain was stripped and scourged like a 
slave. When the chagan heard of this occurrence he sent 
ambassadors to remonstrate with Peter, but the Roman general 

1 ©Grot frarorrdVi 9ixa "Bovky&poii Danube, and upsets the theory, which 

rpoffrivrovw (TheophyL vii. 4, 1). Hopf affirms with certainty, that the 

This passage is important; it shows Bulgarians who harried the Thracian 

that the Bulgarians maintained provinces in the reign of Anastasius 

throughout the sixth century a distinct, became completely amalgamated with 

though subordinate and dependent, the Slaves, 
existence in the neighbourhood of the 
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feigned complete ignorance of the matter and cajoled the Avais 
by plausible words. 

At this point the narrative of the historian who has 
preserved the memory of these events suddenly transports us, 
without a word of notice, into a totally different region, — into 
the country beyond the Danube, where Priscus had operated 
successfully in 592. And he transports us not only to a 
different place, but to a different time ; for, having recorded 
the ill success of Peter and his deposition from the command, 
he makes it appear, by a chronological remark, that these 
events took place at the end, not of 593, but of 597. l 

We are thus left in the dark concerning the events of 594, 
595, and 596; while as to 597, we know that Peter was 
commander of the army, we know some of the details of an 
expedition against the Slaves beyond the Danube, and it 
appears probable that in this year the Avars invaded the 
Empire and besieged Thessalonica. From a Latin source we 
know that in 596 the Avars made an expedition against 
Thuringia. 

(4) 597 A.D. — At the point where we are first permitted 
to catch sight of the operations of Peter in Sclavinia, as we may 
call the territory of the Slaves, he is sending twenty men 
across an unnamed river to spy the movements of the enemy. 
A long march on the preceding day had wearied the soldiers, 
and towards morning the twenty reconnoitrers lay down to 
rest in the concealment of a thicket and fell asleep. Unluckily 
Peiragast, the chief of a Slavonic tribe, came up with a party 
of riders and dismounted hard by the grove. The Romans 
were discovered and taken, and compelled to reveal the inten- 
tions of their general as far as they knew them. Peiragast 
then advanced to the ford of the river and concealed his men 
in the woods which overhung the banks. Peter, ignorant of 
their proximity, prepared to cross, and a thousand soldiers, who 
had reached the other side, were surprised and hewn in pieces 
by the enemy, who rushed forth from their lurking-places. The 
general then determined that the rest of the army should cross, 
not in detachments, but in a united body, in the face of the 

1 Theophylactus, vii 6, ad init. ad$is ywbtuBa.) 'Iwdpn?? (the Pfctrurch) 
Tp6 T€TT&pwv toIvvp rointav iviavrC^p . . . rbv rjSe /Ww drtXurev. 
(rpbt ybp rA TfXffptircpa rijt loroplas 
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barbarians who lined the opposite bank. Standing on their 
rafts in mid-stream, the Soman soldiers received and returned 
a brisk discharge of missiles, and their superior numbers 
enabled them to clear the bank of the Slaves, whose chief, 
Peiragast, was mortally wounded. As soon as they landed 
they completely routed the retreating adversaries, but want of 
cavalry rendered them unable to continue the pursuit. To 
explain this circumstance, we may conjecture that the thou- 
sand men who had crossed first and were slain by the Slaves 
were a body of horse. 

On the next day the guides lost their way, and the army 
wandered about unable to obtain water. They were obliged 
to appease their thirst with wine, and on the third daylhe 
evil was aggravated The army would have been reduced to 
extreme straits if they had not captured a barbarian, who 
conducted them to the river Helibakias, which was not far off. 
The soldiers reached the bank in the morning and stooping 
down drank the welcome element The opposite bank was 
covered with an impenetrable wood, and suddenly, as the soldiers 
were sprawling on the river margin, a cloud of darts sped from 
its fallacious recesses and dealt death among the helpless 
drinkers. Retreating from the immediate danger, the Romans 
manufactured rafts and crossed the river to detect the enemy, 
but in the battle which took place on the other side they were 
defeated. 

In consequence of this defeat Peter was deposed and 
Prisons appointed commander in his stead. 

Of the circumstances which led to the attack of the Avars 
on Thessalonica in this year we are left in ignoranca For 
the fact itself our only authority is a life of St Demetrius, 
the patron saint of Thessalonica, who on this occasion is said 
to have protected his city with a strong arm. 1 As this work 
is, like most lives of saints, written rather for edification than 
as a record of historical fact, we are not justified in using it 
farther than to establish that the Avars besieged the city and 
were not successful, and that the ordinary evils of a siege were 
aggravated by the fact that the inhabitants had recently been 
afflicted by a plague. 

1 Acta Sanctorum, Oct iv. p. 13. 
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In the period of history with which we are dealing we are 
not often brought into contact with the rich and flourishing 
city of Thessalonica, the residence of the praetorian prefect of 
Illyricum. It is not that Thessalonica has been always 
exempt from sieges and disasters, but it so happens that during 
the period from the death of Theodosius to the end of the 
eighth century it enjoyed a remarkably untroubled existence. 
Just before the beginning of this period its streets were the 
scenes of the great massacre for which Ambrose constrained 
Theodosius the Great to do penance at Milan, — an event of 
which a memorial remained till recently in Salonica, a white 
marble portico supported by caryatids, called by the Jews of the 
place " Las incantadas," the enchanted women. And a century 
after the close of this period, in the year 904, the city endured 
a celebrated siege by the Saracens ; while in later times it was 
destined to suffer sorely from the hostilities of Normans (1185) 
and of Turks (1430), under whose rule it passed. In the 
seventh and eighth centuries the surrounding districts were 
frequently harried by the Slaves who had settled in Macedonia, 
but with the exception of the siege in 597 and three successive 
sieges in the seventh century (675-680 A.D.), the city of 
Demetrius was exempted from the evils of warfare. Its pros- 
perity is indicated by the fact that it was always a head- 
quarters for Jews, and at the present day Jews are said to 
form two-thirds of the population. 1 

(5) 598 A.D. — The two chief events of this year were the 
relief of Singidunum, which was once more besieged by the 
Avars, and their invasion of Dalmatia. 

Priscus collected his army in the region of Astica in 
Thrace, and discovered that the soldiers had become demoralised 
under the ungenial command of Peter ; but his friends dis- 
suaded him from reporting the matter to the Emperor. Having 
crossed the Danube, he proceeded to a town known as Upper 
Novae, and was met by ambassadors from the chagan, to whom 
he explained his presence in those regions by the circumstance 
that they were good for hunting. Ten days later news arrived 
that the Avars were besieging Singidunum, with the intention 

1 See Mr. Tozer's book on the High- inscription as belonging to the pontifi- 
lands of Turkey, vol. i. p. 146. It is cate of Hormisdaa (514 A.D.), a fact 
worth noticing that the fortifications which Mr. Mahafly has recently corn- 
round Salonica are dated in a brick municated to me. 
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of transporting the inhabitants beyond the Ister, and Priscus 
hastened to its relief. Encamping provisionally in the river- 
island of Singa, from which the adjacent town derives its 
name, the general sailed in a fast dromon to Constantiola, 
where he had an unsatisfactory interview with the chagan. 1 
Returning to Singa, Priscus ordered his forces to advance 
against the besiegers of Singidunum, who speedily retired. 
The walls of the city, which were unfit to stand a serious 
siege, were strengthened. 

About ten days after this the chagan proceeded to invade 
the country of Dalmatia. He reduced the town of Bonkeis, 
and captured no less than forty forts. Priscus despatched a 
captain named Gudwin, whose German nationality is indicated 
by his name, with two thousand infantry, to follow the Avaric 
army. Gudwin chose bypaths and unknown difficult routes, 
that he might avoid inconvenient collisions with the vast 
numbers of the invaders. A company of thirty men, whom 
lie sent forward to observe the movements of the enemy, were 
fortunate enough, as they lay hidden in ambush at night, to 
capture three drunken barbarians, from whom they learned 
something of the dispositions of the hostile army, and especially 
the fact that two thousand men had been placed in charge of 
the booty. Gudwin, delighted at obtaining this information, 
concealed his men in a ravine, and as the day dawned 
suddenly fell upon the guardians of the spoils from the rear. 
The Avars were cut to pieces, and Gudwin returned triumph- 
antly with the recovered booty to Priscus. 

We are told that after these events the chagan desponded, 2 
and that for more than eighteen months, from about the early 
summer 598 to the late autumn of 599, no hostilities were 
carried on in the Illyrian and Thracian lands. 

(6) 599 A.D.— The chagan invaded Lower (or Thracian) 
Moeria and Scythia* and Priscus, learning that he intended to 
besiege the maritime town of Tomi, hastened to occupy it The 
siege began at the end of autumn and lasted throughout the 
winter. 

(7) 600 A.D. — In spring the Eoman garrison began to 

1 The historian, Theophylactus, de- cus speaks of rip iifUpar . . . fadociMj 

lights to couch the speeches both of re koX KpoKUftfowroM. 

"fc barbarian and the Roman in im- 3 &$vfdq. ToXKy KaTcptpXTjro (vii. 

possibly grandiloquent language. Pris* 12). 
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feel the hardships of famine. When Easter approached, 
Priscus was surprised at receiving a kind message from the 
chagan, who offered to grant a truce of five days and to supply 
them with provisions. 1 This unexampled humanity on the 
part of an Avar was long remembered as a curiosity. On 
the fourth day of the truce a messenger from the chagan 
requested Priscus to send his master some Indian spices and 
perfumes. Priscus willingly sent him pepper, which was still 
as great a delicacy to the barbarians as it had been in the days 
of Alaric and Attila, Indian leaf, cassia, and spikenard ; " and 
the barbarian, when he received the Boman gifts, perfumed 
himself, and was highly delighted." The cessation of hostilities 
was protracted until the Easter festivities were over, and then 
the chagan raised the siege. 

Meanwhile, as Priscus was shut up in the chief town of 
Scythia, the Emperor had commissioned Comentiolus to take 
the field in Moesia. The chagan advanced against him and 
approached the city Iatrus, on the river of the same name, 
where the general had taken up his quarters. In the depth 
of night Comentiolus sent a message to his adversary, challenging 
him to battle on the following day, and at the same time com- 
manded his own army to assemble in fighting array early in 
the morning. But the soldiers did not comprehend that this 
order signified a real battle, and, under the false impression 
that their commander's purpose was merely to hold a review, 
they appeared in disorder and defectively equipped. Their 
surprise and indignation were great when, as the rising sun 
illumined the scene, they beheld the army of the Avars 
drawn up in martial order. The enemy, however, did not 
advance, and they had time to curse their general and form 
in orderly array. But Comentiolus created further confusion 
by a series of apparently unnecessary permutations ; changing 
one corps from the left wing to the right, and removing some 
other battalion from the right wing to the left. The right 
wing fled, and there was a general flight, but the Avars did not 
pursue. During the following night Comentiolus made pro- 
vision for his own escape, and next morning left the camp on 
the pretext of hunting. At noon the army discovered tha 

1 lOthApriL Theophylactus, vii 13, OeschiehU, p. 91) ". . . schlieast 
1 : irevQrjfjbtpovs <rxw5dj cwnprd/tfyot, Priscus . . . einen 50 tagigen Waffen- 
which Hopf mistranslates (Oriechischs stillstand." 
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their general had deserted them, and hastened to follow him. 
But they were pursued by the Avars, who occupied a moun- 
tain pass or cleisura, — perhaps the Sipka pass, — and the 
Romans, now leaderless, were not able to force a passage until 
many were slain. When Comentiolus appeared before the 
walls of Drizipera he was driven away with stones and taunts, 
and was obliged to pass on to Byzantium. The fugitive troops, 
with the barbarians close at their heels, arrived soon afterwards 
at Drizipera, and the Avars sacked the city. 

But the triumph of the chagan was soon turned into 
mourning. A plague broke out in his army, the plague of 
the bubo, and seven of his sons who had accompanied the 
expedition died on the same day. Meanwhile the citizens of 
Byzantium were so much alarmed at the menacing proximity 
of the Avar army, before which Comentiolus had fled, that 
they entertained serious thoughts of migrating in a body to 
Chalcedon. Maurice first manned the Long Wall with infantry 
and with companies formed of members of the blue and green 
factions, and then, by the advice of the senate, sent an am- 
bassador to the chagan. When Harmaton arrived at Drizipera 
he found the great barbarian in the throes of parental grief, 
and was obliged to wait ten days ere he could obtain an 
audience in the tent of mourning. Soothing words with 
difficulty induced the Avar to accept the gifts of an enemy, 
but on the following day he consented to make peace, as his 
family affliction had rendered him indisposed for further opera- 
tions. He bitterly accused Maurice of being the peacebreaker, 
and the Boman historian admits the charge. 

The terms of the peace were these : the Ister was acknow- 
ledged by both parties as the frontier between their dominions, 
but the Bomans had the privilege of crossing it for the 
purpose of operating against the Slaves 1 ; twenty thousand 
aurei were to be paid by the Bomans to the Avars. 

It was on this occasion that Maurice refused to ransom 
twelve thousand captives from the chagan, who consequently 
executed them all The author of the panegyrical history of 
Maurice makes no reference to the matter, and his silence is 
remarkable. 3 He would certainly have mentioned it if he 

1 The Slaves were not inactive in the dered Istria, Dalmatia, and even Italy, 
year 600 ; we learn from a letter of * Our authority is Theophanes ad 
rope Gregory (z. 86) that they plan- ann. See above, p. 86. 
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could have made any apology for this unpopular act of 
Maurice. 

The Emperor had no intention of preserving the peace, and 
unblushingly commanded his generals, Priscus and Comentiolus, 
to violate it Comentiolus had been reappointed commander, 
notwithstanding the complaints of the soldiers concerning his 
recent behaviour. The generals joined their forces at Sin- 
gidunum, whither Priscus seems to have proceeded after the 
siege of Tomi, and advanced together down the river to 
Viminacium (Kastolatz). The chagan meanwhile, learning 
that the Eomans had determined to violate the peace, crossed 
the Ister at Viminacium and invaded Upper Moesia, while he 
entrusted a large force to four of his sons, who were directed 
to guard the river and prevent the Eomans from crossing over 
to the left bank In spite of the barbarians, however, the 
Roman army crossed on rafts and pitched a camp on the left 
side, while the two commanders sojourned in the town of 
Viminacium, which stood on an island in the river. Here 
Comentiolus is said to have acted the part of a poltroon, 
according to a now exploded derivation of the word (pottice 
truncus). He employed a surgeon's lancet to mutilate his .hand, 
and thereby incapacitated himself for action. His poltroonery 
was probably conducive to the success of Roman arms, for 
Priscus, untrammelled by an incompetent colleague, was able 
to win a series of signal triumphs. 

Unwilling at first to leave the city without Comentiolus, 
Priscus was soon forced to appear in the camp, as the Avars 
were harassing it in the absence of the generals. A battle 
was fought which cost the Romans only three hundred men, 
while the ground was strewn with the corpses of four thousand 
Avars. This engagement was followed by two other great 
battles, in which the strategy of Priscus and the tactics of the 
Roman army were brilliantly successful In the first, nine 
thousand of the enemy fell, while the second was fatal to 
fifteen thousand, of whom the greater part> and among them 
the four sons of the chagan, perished in the waters of a lake, 
into which they were driven by the Roman swords and spears. 

Such were the three battles of Viminacium, fought on the 
left bank of the Danube. But Priscus was destined to win 
yet greater victories and to vanquish the chagan himself, who, 
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unable to recross the river at Viminacium, had returned to his 
country by the region of the Theiss (Tissos). Thither Priscus 
proceeded, and, a month after his latest victory at Viminacium, 
he defeated the forces of the barbarians on the banks of the 
Theiss. He then sent four thousand men to the right bank 
of that river to reconnoitre the movements of the enemy. This 
was the territory in which the kingdom of the Gepids had once 
flourished, and certain regions of it were still inhabited by 
people of that nation, living in a state of vassalage under the 
Avars. The reconnoitring party came npon three of their towns, 
and found the inhabitants engaged in celebrating a feast Before 
the dawn of day, when the barbarians were overcome by their 
debauch, the Romans fell upon and slew thirty thousand ; it 
seems, however, doubtful whether all these were Gepids. 1 A 
few days later the energy of the chagan had assembled another 
army, and another battle was fought on the banks of the Theiss. 
Three thousand Avars, a large number of Slaves, and other 
barbarians were taken alive ; an immense number were slain 
by the sword ; many were drowned in the river. The captives 
were sent to Tomi, but Maurice was weak enough to restore 
them to the chagan without a ransom. 

When winter approached, Comentiolus proceeded to Novae, 
and thence, having with considerable difficulty procured a 
guide, followed the road, or rather the path, of Trajan to 
Philippopolis. 

(8) 601 A.D. — Comentiolus, who had wintered at Philip- 
popolis and proceeded to Byzantium in spring, was again 
appointed commander, but the summer was marked by no 
hostilities. In August, Peter the Emperor's brother was 
created u General of Europe." Having remained for some time 
at Palastolon on the Danube, he proceeded to Dardania, for he 
heard that an army of Avars, under a captain named Apsich, 



1 Hopf has reproduced these events 
in a strangely confused manner for so 
careful a writer ; he seems to have been 
unable to follow with ease the Greek of 
Theophylactus. He utterly neglects 
the chronology, placing the defeat and 
flight of Comentiolus after the success 
of Priscus, but that is of email conse- 
quence when we compare it with his 
account of the operations on the Theiss. 
"Das kaiaerliche Heer, aufgehetzt von 



dem ehrgeizigen Phokas, bedrohte den 
Kaiser mit Rebellion. Dies war in- 
soweit giinstig fur die Avaren, als die 
Sbhne des Ehagans mit 18,000 Mann 601 
einen Streifzug nach der Theiss unter- 
nahmen und gegen 30,000 'Gepiden' 
niedermachten. Allein Priscus vernich- 
tete sie und besiegte selbst den zu Hilfe 
eilenden Khaoan." Even Carl Hoof 
is not infallible in using his authori- 
ties. 
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was encamped at a place in that province called the Cataracts. 
After an ineffectual interview between the Avar commander 
and the Boman general, the former retreated to Constantiola 
and the latter withdrew to Thrace for the winter. 

(9) 602 A.D. — No martial operations took place during 
spring, but in summer Gudwin, the officer second in command 
to Peter, invaded the land of the Slaves beyond the Ister and 
inflicted terrible slaughter upon them. One Slavonic tribe, 
the Antae (or Wends), were allies of the Bomans, and the 
chagan accordingly sent Apsich against them by way of a reply 
to the invasion of Gudwin. We are not informed whether 
Apsich was successful, but it is recorded that about the same 
time a large number of Avars revolted from their lord and 
sought the protection of Maurice. 

The last scene in the reign of Maurice has been related in 
a previous chapter; and at this point our historian, Theo- 
phylactus, concludes his work. As no other writer continued 
where he left off, we hear no more of the Avars and Slaves for 
sixteen years. Of their doings during the reign of Phocas and 
the first eight years of the reign of Heraclius our scanty 
authorities are silent, with the exception of the single notice 
that in the second year of Phocas the tribute to the Avars 
was raised. We can, however, entertain no doubt that the 
Balkan provinces were subjected to sad ravages during the 
disorganisation which prevailed in the reign of Phocas and the 
consequent paralysis from which the Empire suffered in the 
first years of Heraclius. The hostilities of Asiatic enemies 
were generally wont to have an effect on events in the vicinity 
of the Danube, and the barbarians can hardly have been dis- 
posed to miss such an unrivalled opportunity as was offered to 
them when Asia Minor was overrun by the Persians. 



NOTE on SLAVONIC SETTLEMENTS in GEEECE 

The groundlessness of Fallmerayer's famous theory that "not a 
drop of genuine and unmixed Hellenic blood flows in the veins of 
the christian population of modern Greece " has been shown by 
Hopf in his Griechisehe Oeschichte. One of the passages on which 
Falimerayer throws especial weight is Evagrius, vi. 10, It will be 
advisable to quote it in full : — 

ot *A/?a/>€s 81$ fJ^XP 1 T0V faXovftcvov ftaKpov rc/^ovs SuXacravTcs 
2iyyi86va *hy\iakSv tc #cai tijv *EXAa8a irarrav ical iripas Tr6\€i<s T€ 
•ecu <f>povpui i£aro\i6picq<Tav icai rjvSpairoSuravro <mt<$AAwt€9 cwravra 
•cat tv/wtoAovvt€5, rSv irokk&v arrparcvfiaTtov icaTct t»/i> hpav ivSiarpir 
flovTtov. 

Now, in the first place, the Avars, not the Slaves, are the in- 
vaders mentioned by Evagrius, and therefore the passage does not 
support Fallmerayer's Slavonic theory. The Avaric invasions of 
583 and 587 seem to be referred to. In the second place, the verbs 
oroAWrcs and ttv/ottoAovvtcs cannot fairly be taken in the sense 
(which Falimerayer assigns to them) of extermination. Similar 
expressions were used long before of Visigothic and Hunnic de- 
vastations. 

Another comment of Hopf is not so convincing. By Hellas, Fali- 
merayer naturally understood Thessaly and Greece north of the 
Isthmus. Hopf says (p. 91): " Nur Unkenntniss der Geographie 
konnte den Syrer Evagrios veranlassen nachst den bekannten Stadten 
Singidon und Anchialos noch • von ganz Hellas und andern Stadten 
and Burgen zu reden ' ; entweder dachte er sich unter Hellas eine 
Stadt oder Burg, was am wahrscheinlichsten, oder er ubertrug den 
antiken Namen des eigentlichen Griechenlands auch auf die 
thrakisch-makedonischen Provinzen des RSmerreichs." Hellas 
▼as a division of ecclesiastical geography, and it is almost impos- 
sible to believe that a man like Evagrius, Syrian though he was, 
did not know what it meant, fripa? either refers loosely back to 
Singidunum and Anchialus, or is used, like aAAos in classical Greek, 
in the sense " besides." It is quite possible that in one of these 
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years the Avaric ravages extended south of Mount Olympus ; the 
alternative being that Evagrius recorded an exaggerated rumour. 

The passage in John of Ephesus, quoted above, p. 118, is not so 
easily disposed of, and Hopf, though he shows that it may not 
necessarily imply Slavonic settlements in Greece between 577 and 
584, hardly succeeds in proving that such settlements were not 
made. The most natural interpretation of the passage in John is 
that the Slaves settled in Hellas as well as in the northern pro- 
vinces ; and as there is no proof to the contrary, we are bound 
to accept it? Hopf says (p. 104): "Dass die Slawinen, die 577 
auch in Hellas plundern, mit denselben Slawen identisch sind, 
die unter Ardagast, 584-597 die Reichslande verheeren, kann 
keinem Zweif el unterliegen ; wo sie sich sesshaft gemacht hatten, 
geht aus dem gesagten hinlanglich hervor, namlich in den Nord- 
provinzen, zumeist an der Donau." This is a very weak argument 
Probably the Slaves who plundered Greece in 577 belonged to the 
same tribes as those led by Ardagast (though this assumption is 
not certain) ; but why should not some of them have settled in 
Greece? Unless Hopf means by identisch individually the same, 
his argument falls to the ground ; and identity in that sense is 
certainly a gratuitous assumption. 

If there is no evidence to support, there is none to contradict 
Phrantzes' statement that Monembasia was founded in the reign of 
Maurice, and this may have some slight weight (see above, p. 120) 
in corroborating the statement of John of Ephesus, according to its 
simplest interpretation, But we may admit Slavonic settlements in 
Greece before 600 and yet be very far from accepting Fallmerayer's 
theory. It may be considered certain that these settlements were 
only in the open country and not in the cities. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE SLAVONIC SETTLEMENTS IN ILLYRICUM AND THRACE 

In the first half of the seventh century important Slavonic 
migrations took place which affected the future of the Haemua 
peninsula. The details and the dates of these movements aie 
obscure, but the general outline is sufficiently clear. 1 

In the year 610 we hear of Bavarians in conflict with 
Slaves (Slovenes) on the upper Drave, 2 and we find the 
latter taking up a permanent abode in the district of Carniola 
or Krain. At the same time, farther south, the settlements of 
the Slovenes in Illyricum, Macedonia, and Moesia were in- 
creasing, so that there was a considerable Slovene population 
extending from the frontiers of Bavaria almost to the Aegean. 
But this homogeneous population was not destined to become 
welded together and form one nationality; for a few years 
later — at what moment cannot exactly be determined, but 
certainly during the reign of Heraclius — two other peoples, 
Slavonic but not Slovenic, 3 known as the Croates and the 
Serbs, pressed into the lands of Upper Moesia, Lower Pannonia, 
and Dalmatia, which they permanently occupied, thereby 
cutting off for ever the Slovenes of Carniola and Carinthia from 
the Slovenes of Macedonia and Lower Moesia. The lot of the 
north-western Slovenes was to be linked with that of the 
Franks and the Western Empire; while their south-eastern 

1 My chief guide has been Dummler's ' I use the adjective Slovenic of 
excellent article on the history of Dal- those Slaves who were called 2*Xo/fcpot 
raatia in the Vienna SUzungsberichte or 'ZOXaprp'oL by Greek writers. Their 
(23d April 1856, p. 853 sqq. ), to which descendants in Carniola, Carinthia, etc, 
I may refer the reader wno is curious speak a language closely related to the 
as to the literature of the subject. Serbo-Croatian. 

2 Paul, Mist. Lang. iv. 39. 
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brethren were to be closely connected with the Eastern 
Empire. 

Diimmler supposes that the Croates and Serbs 1 were 
tribes under Avaric suzerainty, and that with the consent of 
their lords they crossed the Danube to take possession of 
Dahnatia and Upper Moesia, which the Slovenes had laid 
waste. The fact that Pope John IV, a Dalmatian by birth, 
sent an abbot to Istria and Dalmatia, between 640 and 
642 A.D., to collect christian relics and ransom christian 
prisoners from the heathen, proves that the newcomers occupied 
those provinces in the reign of Heraclius. In later years, 
when the power of the Avars had passed away and the Serbs 
and Croatians had been converted to Christianity and entered 
into connection with Byzantium, the idea arose that they had 
been originally invited to settle in their homes by the Emperor 
Heraclius, and this idea, accepted and echoed by the Emperor 
Constantino Porphyrogennetos, has been generally received. 

I have been speaking of the Croatians as an unequivocally 
Slavonic people, and this is the generally received doctrine. 
I believe, however, that it is not a strictly correct view. Be- 
fore the tenth century the legend had arisen that the Croatians 
came to their new abodes from the land of White Croatia 
under the leadership of five brothers, Klukas, Lobel, Cosentzes, 
Muchlfi, Chrobatos, and two sisters, Buga and Tuga. 2 This 
Croatian legend has a strong family resemblance to the Bul- 
garian legend of Krobat (or Kubrat) and his five sons, which 
will be related in another chapter 3 ; and I think we can hardly 
hesitate to suppose that Krobat and Chrobatos are the same 
prehistorical hero of the Hunnic nation to which the various 
closely related tribes of the Bulgarians, Cotrigurs, and Ono- 
gundurs belonged. If this be a true view, the name Croatia 
is not Slavonic, and, as a matter of fact, no probable Slavonic 



1 Com tan tine Porphyrogennetos says 
that the original home of these peoples 
was in White Servia (beyond Hungary), 
but he is confusing the Serbs and Sorbs. 
Dummler believes that there may be 
some foundation for a Great or White 
Croatia (Bc\oxpu£<£ro<) to the north-east 
of Bohemia, as the Croatian name 
appears in the neighbourhood of Kra- 
fcau. Constantine thought 2lp/9\ot was 
a Latin word equivalent to servi (de 



Adm. Imp. iii. 152), whence also the 
name etppovXa for poor shoes such as 
Slaves wear, and TfcpBovXiavol for the 
cobblers who make them ; the Serbs, 
he says, were so called because they 
were the ooGXot of the Roman Emperor. 
Siropoi in Procopius, B. G. iii. 14, has 
been identified by Safarik with the 
Serbs. 

2 Const Porph. iii. p. 143 (ed. Bonn). 

8 Below, cap. xi. 
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explanation of it has ever been suggested. On the other hand, 
the Hunnic or Bulgaric name leads us to the interesting con- 
clusion that the establishment of the Croatian Slaves as an 
independent state in Dalmatia was due to the same conditions 
that established the kingdom of the Bulgarian Slaves in Moesia. 
The Slaves of Croatia were clearly conquered by a Bulgarian 
people, just as the Slaves of Moesia were conquered by a Bul- 
garian people. But when and where the former conquest took 
place cannot be determined. It does not seem probable that 
Hunnic Croatians suddenly entered Dalmatia in the seventh 
century and conquered the Slaves who had been forming settle- 
ments there for the past hundred years. Some definite record 
of such an event would have been preserved, and there would 
have been most certainly a Croatian kingdom ruled by sovereigns 
of Hunnic names, instead of a number of practically independent 
iupans. We must therefore suppose that Dalmatia was in- 
vaded in the reign of Heraclius, not by Croatian Huns, but by 
Croatian Slaves, that is to say, Slaves who had been con- 
quered many years before in some country north of the Danube 
by Bulgarians, and had already absorbed the individuality of 
their conquerors. Turanian Chrobat or Krobat was associated 
in the legend with Slavonic names, Buga and Tuga, Weal 
and Woe. I may add that this theory is supported by the 
non-Slavonic name of the Croatian governor, Boanos (J3odvo$), 
which strongly reminds us of the Avar Baian, and of Baian or 
Batbaian, who in Bulgarian legend was one of the sons of 
Krobat 

The invasion of Croatians and Serbs caused a general flight 
coastwards among the Roman inhabitants of Dalmatia, and new 
towns were founded on islands and promontories, just as Venice 
is said to have been founded by fugitives from the Huns and 
as Monembasia was probably founded in the Peloponnesus by 
fugitives from the Slaves. The inhabitants of the ancient 
Tragurium (Traii) l withdrew to the opposite island of Bua ; 
Rausium, 2 or Ragusa, was founded by the citizens who fled 

1 Tragurium is mentioned by Poly- that the original name of the *Paow«u« 

bius (xxxii. 18). It is called TerpayyoiJ- was Aawcuot, from a " Romaic " word 

piov by Const Porph. Xav = cliff (apparently connected with 

9 It is hard to decide whether there XeUtt). The change from X to/> is highly 

is anything in the statement of Con- improbable, as there is no other liquid 

stan tine Porph. (deAdm. Imp. iii. 136) in the word to cause assimilation or 
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from the old Greek colony of Epidaurus; and the town of 
Cattaro (Dekatera) had a similar origin. Salona, the home of 
Diocletian in his last years, did not escape destruction, and 
some of its inhabitants founded the town of Spalato, 1 or Spa- 
latro, around the palace of Diocletian, from which it derived 
its name. Is it fanciful to suppose that, when the people of 
Salona fled from their city at the approach of the invaders, 
they made for the Emperor's palace, and that some cried in 
Greek, 's palation (\ iraXdnov — that is, " to the palace I "), and 
that hence the name SpcUcUion, which became Spalato, was 
given to the new town? Further north, in the district of 
Liburnia, the city of Jadera 2 (Zara) defied the Slave, and four 
islands opposite the mainland — Veglia, Arbe, Cherso, and 
Lussin, of which the two latter together are called by one 
name, Opsara — also remained under the supremacy of the 
Empire. The inhabitants of these cities and islands were called 
Bomanoi by the Greeks, and retained the Latin language. A 
Byzantine strat§gos, in whose hands military and civil powers 
were combined, resided at Zara, and it may be conjectured that 
he was responsible to the exarch of Eavenna. The payment 
of a certain tribute and the contribution of ships and sailors 
for service in the Adriatic were practically the only link of 
connection that bound these dependencies with the Empire. 

The kingdom of the Croatians was probably much larger 
from the seventh to the ninth century than in later times ; for 
at first it seems to have included Bosnia, which was afterwards 
lost to the Serbs. 8 Croatia was divided into four £upes, governed 
by independent princes called iupans. There was one great 



J 



dissimilation (as e.g. in Zusciniola, ros- 
agnol). Argosy is generally derived 
from the ship Argo ; but it is possible 
that Ragusan galleys may have been 
the original argosies, and that the me- 
tathesis of the first two letters may 
have been due to reminiscences of the 
mythical vessel. 

1 'A<nr&\adov, interpreted by Con- 
stantino Porph. as ttclK&tiw fuxpbv, a 
little palace ; a derivation which seems 
in the highest degree doubtful, deird- 
*o0<w is a prickly shrub with a fragrant 
oil, and this Greek name seems to nave 
been a Volksetymologie. 

3 Const Porph, says that Diadora 
was called in "Romaic" Jam erat 



(Romaic in this passage means Latin), 
in the sense that it was founded before 
Rome (!) It is not easy to see how he 
got jam erat from Jadera. 

8 Dlimmler deduces this from the 
statement of Const. Porphyr. that 
Croatia had declined in the middle of 
the ninth century, and that its military 
power had once amounted to 60,000 
cavalry and 100,000 infantry — numbers 
incredible from the size of their land in 
later times — combined with the notice 
that at first the Croatians spread them- 
selves in Pannonia (evidently Lower 
Pannonia) and Illyria, i.e. Dalmatia 
and the land north and east towards 
the Save and Drina. 
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iupan, but his was merely a titular greatness, which, however, 
afterwards developed into real monarchical power under the 
external influence of other monarchical constitutions. 1 

South of the Croatians, who had occupied northern Dal- 
matia as far as the river Cettina, were the four races of mari- 
time Serbians. The Narentanes, 2 who became renowned as 
pirates, dwelled between the Cettina and the Narenta, and for 
many generations, living amid inaccessible rocks, resisted the 
influences of Christianity, \yhence they were called by their 
Roman neighbours Pagans, a word which a Greek writer of 
the tenth century supposed to be Slavonic and translated 
" unbaptized." The district between the river Narenta and the 
town of Eagusa was occupied by the Zachlums, an important tribe; 
south of whom dwelled the less considerable Travouni between 
Eagusa and Cattaro ; and the Dukljani 8 between Cattaro and 
Antivari, in the district corresponding to modern Montenegra 

We seldom meet with the Romans of Dalmatia and their 
Slavonic neighbours in the general current of Roman histoTy 
during the seventh and eighth centuries. We may conclude 
that as the power of the Avars decreased, the power of the 
Slaves increased ; and that when Avaric influence had quite 
passed away, the Slaves entered into peaceful relations with 
the Emperor of Constantinople before the end of the seventh 
century, perhaps in the year 678, when all the powers of the 
West vied in establishing friendly relations with Constantine 
IV. Soon afterwards they were converted to Christianity. 

We may now turn from the south-western Slaves, who were 
destined to remain free from Turanian influence, to the south- 
eastern Slaves, who were soon to pass under a Turanian yoke. 
The statement of Constantine Porphyrogennetos that Heraclius 
settled the Slaves in Thrace and Macedonia cannot be accepted 
without reservation. We have seen how during the last thirty 
years of the sixth century Thrace and Ulyricum were receiving 
a considerable Slavonic population ; the invaders took up their 
abode in the land, and lived half as peasants half as freebooters. 
During this time the valiant and experienced Priscus was at 

1 Diimmler notices that the court of Lesina, Curzola, Meleda, were colonised 
the great 2upan bears clear traces of by the Narentanes. 

Frank influence. * So called from the town of Dio* 

2 The islands of south Dalmatia, clea. 
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the head of a Boinan army in those provinces, and coidd to a 
certain extent keep the Slaves in check and prevent the land 
from being deluged with the strangers. But during the reigns 
of Phocas and Heraclius the political anarchy and the pressing 
difficulties of the Persian war rendered the government unable 
to extend its protection to the Ulyrian and Thracian provinces ; 
they were left to shift for themselves. The large fortified 
towns, Thessalonica, Hadrianople, or Marcianopolis, were able 
to defy the Avar and the Slave, or to purchase exemption from 
their hostilities ; but there were no forces to hinder the occupa- 
tion of the land. When the great Scythian destroyer marched 
against the city of Constantine in 626, to capture it in con- 
junction with the Persian, it must have been through an 
almost Slavonic land that his way lay. The connection then 
of Heraclius with these Slavonic settlers, which had been some- 
how handed down to the imperial antiquarian, probably con- 
sisted in arranging a " mode of living " with them. Heraclius 
doubtless made compacts with the chiefs of their tribes — even 
as Constantine and Aetius made compacts with Visigoths and 
Vandals, and Zeno with the Ostrogoths—that they should inhabit 
certain limited territories. It cannot be doubted that Heraclius, 
after his Persian victories, directed his attention to the condi- 
tion of the Haemus countries, which sorely needed succour after 
a long neglect ; but for us their history is buried in obscurity 
during this period. At the same time the decline of the Avar 
monarchy, which set in soon after the failure of the chagan at 
Constantinople, influenced the political situation, and a general 
revolt of the subject Slaves and Bulgarians, which drove the 
Avars westward, may have been attended with new migrations 
to the lands south of the Danube. 1 

Regions of Lower Moesia and the lands of Macedonia about 
Thessalonica seem to have been the two chief Slavonic districts, 
or, as we may call them, the Sclavinias. 2 The action of Hera- 
clius doubtless consisted in recognising these settlements as 
dependencies on the Empire. Before we reach the end of the 

1 Of the fell of the Avar monarchy Nestor — "They have vanished, like the 

we bear little. Suidas, sub voce "A/3a/Kj, Obri, without posterity, without heir " 

Has this notice, 5ri to&$ 'Ap&pts 61 B6X- (ni plemene ni ncuUdka). 

WW WTd icpdrot Iftiyw i^kbfiaav. In * Sclavinia (2*Xa/&Wa) is now used of 

late Wends the Avars are called "Ofippoi, the lands which corresponded to the 

and a Russian proverb is preserved by ancient Pannonia. 
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seventh century we shall hear of the " seven Slavonic tribes " 
in Moesia, which were subdued by the Bulgarians, but we know 
nothing more precise about the Moesian Sclavinia. 

Of the Macedonian Sclavinia we know more ; the Life of 
St. Demetrius has preserved some details touching the tribes 
which, settled in the neighbourhood of Thessalonica, harried its 
territory and threatened its walls. Between Thessalonica 
and Beroea, in the valleys of the Axios and the Haliacmon, 
abode the tribes of the Drogubites and Sagudates. South of 
these, a district on the Gulf of Pagasae (Volo), in Thessaly, 
was occupied by the BelegezStes (whose name survives in the 
modern Velestino), the BerzStes, and the BajunStes, All these 
tribes combined to besiege Thessalonica in the episcopate of 
archbishop John II (675-681), and the city of St Demetrius 
was hardly saved by the miraculous protection of its patron. 
Other Slaves were settled on the Strymon, and the Kunchines 
were among the most formidable neighbours of the cities of 
Macedonia. Most of these barbarous tribes infested the sea as 
well as the land, and penetrated in their light piratical boats 
into the waters of the Propontis. 1 

We saw reason to suppose that in the reign of Maurice 
Slaves had begun to settle in the lands south of Mount Olym- 
pus. It is almost certain that the Slavonic element in Greece 
increased during the reign of Heraclius, while the entire atten- 
tion of the government was occupied by the struggle with Persia, 
for we can hardly refuse to allow so much credit to the strong 
statement of the contemporary Isidore of Seville that "the 
Slaves took Greece from the Romans," Sclavi Gh'aeciam Bomanis 
tvlerunt. 2 But while we infer so much from the words of 
the Spanish bishop, I think we can hardly infer more. It 
is certain at least that the large towns did not fall a prey to 
the Slaves. Athens, for example, was still Greek and to some 
extent still a seat of learning, for the great Theodore of Tarsus, 
to whom our own England owes so much, was educated there. 
Nor had the country yet become Slavised, as it is said to have 
become in the following century. 

1 Acta Sanctorum, Oct. iv. pp. 162-174. See Hopf, Oriechische Qesehichk, 
p. 94, and below, p. 337. a Chron, 120. 



CHAPTEE XI 

FOUNDATION OF THE BULGARIAN KINGDOM 

By the middle of the seventh century the Balkan lands were, 
as we have seen, covered with Slavonic settlements, so that in 
Moesia, Illyricum, Macedonia the Slaves constituted the bulk 
of the population. The towns on the sea -coast were still 
Greek, and the remains of the old Albanese and Thracian 
nations lingered still among the mountains; but it was evi- 
dent that destiny had marked out the peninsula north of 
Mount Olympus for a Slavonic country. 

The Slaves, however, were themselves incapable of union ; 
they had no political instinct in that direction ; and if 
a principle of unity had not been induced from without, 
they might have never become dominant, they might have 
even been gradually crushed by the Emperors of Constan- 
tinople. 

The people who supplied the unity, which the Slovenes 
were by themselves incapable of realising, were the Bulgarians, 
a non- Aryan race allied with the Khazars, Magyars, etc., and 
belonging to what is called the Ugro- Finnic branch. We 
have already met them as early as the end of the fifth century 
fighting with Theodoric, and defeated by him ; we have then 
seen them invading the Koman Empire in the reigns of Ana- 
stasius and Justinian, and afterwards, at the end of the sixth 
century, reduced to a condition of semi -dependence on the 
Avar monarchy. These Bulgarians, who dwelled on the 
Euxine coast north of the Danube in Bud2ak and Bessarabia, 
had separated from the great Bulgarian nation, whose home 
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was in the lands between the Don, the Volga, and the Kuban, 
east of the Sea of Azov. 1 

The Greek historians Theophanes and Nicephorus, 2 living 
at the end of the eighth century, record a story about the 
Bulgarians, which they must have drawn from a common 
source, as not only their facts but their verbal expressions 
coincide. This story is legendary, but it has a historical 
foundation. Kobrat, or Kourat, was king of the kindred 
nations of the Bulgarians and Kotragoi in the reign of Hera- 
clius. He died in the reign of Constans, leaving five sons, 
whom he exhorted to cling together and not break up the 
Bulgarian power. As might have been predicted, they did 
not follow his admonition. The first son, Baian or Batbaian 
(a name that reminds us of the chagan of the Avars in the 
reign of Maurice), remained in the territory of his father; 
the second, whose name was Kotragos, established himself on 
the right bank of the Don ; the third, Asperuch, crossed the 
Dniepr and Dniestr, and settled near the north bank of the 
Danube; the fourth migrated to Fannonia, and was subject 
unto the Avars; the fifth travelled still farther west, and 
settled in the " pentapolis of Kavenna." 

This notice crowds into the reign of Constans the Second 
events that took place nearly two centuries before. The 
migration of the third brother, Asperuch (or Isperich, as he 
is called in the Slavonic record of Bulgarian monarchs 8 ), 
represents a migration that took place before the year 480 A.D. 
We may further conjecture that the migrations of the fourth 



1 T€fl rV Mcu&rii' \Lfwriv Karh. rbp 
Kiixpiva trorafiSp (Nicephorus, ed. de 
Boor, p. 83). 

3 M. JiriSek, in his excellent chapter 
on "die Einwanderung der Bulgaren," 
is not quite accurate in his statement 
touching the Greek account of the Vor- 
geschichU of this people. In the first 
place, he speaks as if it were only to be 
Found in the history of Nicephorus, 
and does not once mention Theophanes ; 
and vet Theophanes is fuller in his 
details than Nicephorus, although both 
drew from the same source. But the 
curious point is that M. JiriCek, while 
professing to quote from Nicephorus, 
really quotes Theophanes — e.g. the 
name Batbaian is the form in Theo- 
phanes, Baianos the form in Nice- 



phorus, and Jiricek gives the former. 
In the second place, he places Kobrat's 
death and the division of the kingdom 
in the reign of Constantino IV ; but 
Nicephorus (like Theophanes) places it 
in the reign of "the Constantino who 
died in the West" (i.e. Constans II). 
Apparently M. Jiricek has quoted his 
authorities here at second hand. 

8 This obscure record (see Jiricek, p. 
127) contains several inexplicable Bul- 
garian words, which Hilferding has 
tried to interpret by the help of Hun- 
garian. According to it, Kurt reigned 
sixty years. The name of the royal 
Bulgarian family was Duh. The list 
begins from the earliest times and goes 
down to 765 a.d. The first Bulgarian 
king, Avitochol, reigned 300 years. 
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and fifth brothers do not represent separations from the 
mother nation on the bank of the Kuban, but rather offshoots 
from the daughter nation between the Danube and Dniestr. 
Both these later settlements of the Bulgarians in Pannonia 
and in Italy must have taken place in the seventh century ; 
and we must evidently connect the fifth with the notice of 
Paul, the historian of the Lombards, that King Grimuald settled 
some Bulgarians, who entered Italy peacefully under the leader- 
ship of one Alzeco, in the neighbourhood of Beneventum. 1 

The Bulgarian king 2 who revolted against the Avars and 
allied himself with Heraclius, Kobrat or Krobat, is called 
Kurt in the Slavonic list of Bulgarian monarchs to which we 
have already referred, Nicephorus records that Kubrat, the 
nephew of Organ and chief of the Onogundurs, revolted 
against the chagan of the Avars and made a treaty with 
Heraclius, who conferred on him the title of Patrician ; more- 
over, Kubrat expelled the Avars from his own land This 
event was decisive for the history of the Bulgarians, just 
as the battle of Netad was decisive for the history of the 
Ostrogoths, 

In the reign of Constantine IV the independent Bulgarians 
began to distress the neighbouring Roman territory by their in- 
cursions. The Emperor determined to take vigorous measures 
immediately, and, instead of merely strengthening the frontier 
defences, to attack the enemy in their own country and teach 
them a salutary lesson. He prepared a naval armament as 
well as a land army, and transported the Asiatic troops to 
Europe. The territory of the Bulgarians was called Oglos or 
Onglos (an angle or corner), and corresponds to the district 
marked Bud£ak on modern maps. Here they possessed strong 

1 Paul. Diac. v. 29. The places con- poses); but Theophanes, 6171 a.m., 
ceded to the Bulgarians were Sepinum makes the former identification, tuv 
(Sipicciano), Isernia (Sergna), feovia- Otivvoyovwdotipw BovXy&pw teal Korpd- 
num, and other civitates. Alzeco's title yw. The first Kubrat or Kurt is his- 
was changed from dux to gastaldius. torical, and really reigned on the 
Those who were subjects of the Avars Danube, but the second Kubrat is 
afterwards migrated to the territory of legendary, or at least a personage of 
the Franks, who treacherously murdered remoter antiquity. The actual reign 
them ail (Fredegarius, cap. 72). of a famous Kubrat in the seventh 

2 King of the Onogundurs (Nicepho- century led to the old legends being 

if it 



rus,p. 24). Nicephorus does not identify attached to his name, ana it was sup- 
the Onogundurs with the Bulgarians, posed that it was he who led the 
nor Onogunduric Kubrat, of the reign Bulgarians from the Caucasus to the 



the Onogundurs with the Bulgarians, posed that it was he who led the 

)gunduric Kubrat, of the reign Bi " _ " 
of Heraclius, with Bulgarian Kubrat, Danube. Organ (the father of Kubrat) 



of the reign of Constans (as he sup- is a Turkish name. 
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and inaccessible fortresses, secured by precipitous "rocks which 
rose behind and perfidious morasses which stretched in front, 
so that it was a difficult country for an invader. When they 
saw the great expeditions by land and sea that had come 
against them, the Bulgarians, greatly terrified, retreated into 
their fastnesses, and for four days endured a siega But un- 
luckily the Emperor, who had accompanied the naval arma- 
ment in person, fell sick of a pain in his foot, and, commanding 
his forces to continue the siege, departed with a few ships to 
Mesembria. Some regiments of cavalry misconstrued the de- 
parture of the sovereign as flight, and, seized with a groundless 
panic, fled themselves. The panic was communicated to the 
rest of the army, the flight became general, and the Bulgarians, 
issuing from their retreats, pursued and completely routed the 
Eomans. All whom they captured they put to death. Still 
pursuing, they crossed the Danube and advanced to Varna, 
near Odessus. Struck by the natural features of Moesia, 
which seemed to lend it a peculiar security, — the Haemus on 
the south, the Danube on the north, the Euxine on the east, — 
they determined to change their habitation and establish them- 
selves south of the Danube. 

Accordingly, the Bulgarians reduced to subjection the seven 
Slavonic tribes that dwelled in Moesia, experiencing probably 
little resistance, and disposed them along the frontiers of the 
new Bulgarian kingdom, to defend it on the west against the 
Avars and on the south against the Eomans. 1 The tribe of the 
Severs 2 (Stefiepets) was placed to guard the pass of Beregaba in 
the eastern Balkans. The Boman towns and forts were gradu- 
ally reduced, and Constantine, after the failure of his great 
expedition, was constrained to make a treaty with the new 
kingdom that was being founded within Roman territory, and 
to agree to the payment of a certain sum of money every year 
to the Bulgarian king, Isperich. The motive of Constantine 
in paying this tribute seems to have been to save Thrace from 
immediate invasion, so that he might have time to take 
measures for its permanent security against "the new and 
abominable " neighbours. 

1 There is a story, resting on Arabian hedge provided with wooden windows 
authority, that the entire Bulgarian (Jincek, p. 133). 
kingdom was surrounded by a thorn 2 Roesler regards them as Huns. 
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The chief towns of the new kingdom founded by Isperich 
were Pr§slav (Peristhlaba), 1 on the Kamcija (about a degree 
due west of Varna), and Drster (Durostorum, the modern 
Silistria), on the Danube ; and in these regions the kingdom 
continued for more than two centuries with little change in its 
boundaries, nearly corresponding to the modern principality of 
Bulgaria. It was not till the tenth century that Bulgarian 
supremacy extended to the south-west, and included the Slaves 
of Macedonia and Dacia, In the meantime the conquered 
Slaves were by a gradual process conquering their Tartaric 
conquerors. 3 The Bulgarian customs had little influence on 
the Slavonic character; and the Bulgarian language had less 
influence on the Slavonic language. On the contrary, the 
Bulgarians were Slavised, and ultimately absorbed among the 
Slaves, so that the Bulgarian people of the present day is 
purely Slavonic, with nothing non- Aryan about it except its 
name and a slight infusion of Tartar blood. 

In these events we see two features of Slavonic history 
prominently marked. We observe on the one hand the 
inability of the wayward Slavonic tribes to form a political 
unity, without an alien power to give the initiative by sub- 
jecting them to a monarchy. On the other hand we see the 
assimilative absorbing power of the Slavonic race — herein 
somewhat resembling the Hellenic — which was able in a short 
time to obliterate the identity of the conquerors, while it 
profited by the principles of unity and monarchy which they 
had introduced. I call these two phenomena features of 
Slavonic history, because they recurred some centuries later in 
the more celebrated case of the Russians, and, if my conjecture 
touching the Croatian Slaves is right, they had occurred in a 
less pronounced form before. 8 The unity, to which the Slaves 
of Russia would never have attained of themselves, was super- 
induced by the Northmen of Scandinavia, who founded a 
Russian kingdom; but the language, the manners, and the 
identity of the conquerors were soon absorbed in Slavism. 

Thus for the Slaves the way to unity and empire has lain 

1 It is uncertain when Peristhlaba ministration. As to the Slavonic cul- 
was founded. At first Varna was prob- tivators of the soil, Jiricek says they 
ably the capital. were probably reduced to a sort of 

2 Noble Slaves were admitted by partial Leibeigenschafi. 
their conquerors to a share in the ad- 3 See above, cap. vii. 
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through acceptance of a foreign yoke; they have lost their 
life in order to save it. 

The khan of the Bulgarians ruled with a council of six bolyars 
(JJoJXdSes, whence the Russian boyar), and the constitution 
rested on an aristocratic basis. The customs of the Bulgarians 
had an oriental complexion, and differed totally from those of 
the Slaves. They were polygamists. The women veiled their 
faces, and the men wore turbans, and both sexes wore loose 
trousers. The king partook of his meals alone, without the 
company even of a wife. The Bulgarians cared only for war, 
and their barbarous manners present no trace of industrial 
development. In their old homes they did not use coins ; 
cattle were the medium of exchange. They were a super- 
stitious people, and considered magical rites a necessary pre- 
liminary to battle. 1 

About ten years after the settlement of Isperich and his 
Bulgarians Jn Moesia, the young Emperor Justinian dissolved 
the peace which his father had made by refusing to pay the 
stipulated tribute (689 A.D.) 2 He ordered the cavalry regi- 
ments stationed in Asia Minor to cross over to Thrace, 
" desiring to lead captive the Bulgarians and the Sclavinias," 
that is the Sclavinia which was now included in the Bulgarian 
kingdom and the Sclavinia to the west of Mount Bhodope, 
which was nominally part of the Roman Empire, but was 
constantly rebelling. In the following year (690) Justinian 
first marched northwards against the Bulgarians, whom he 
repulsed, and then turned westwards against the Slavonic 
settlements in the neighbourhood of Thessalonica. He suc- 
ceeded in collecting a vast number of Slaves, some of whom 
voluntarily joined him, while others he forcibly constrained ; 
and, having transported them to Asia Minor, settled them in the 
district of Opsikion. We have already seen how he formed 
thirty thousand of these captives into a " supernumerary corps " 
under the command of Nebulus, and how twenty thousand of 
them deserted to the Saracens. 

The Bulgarians enjoyed a slight revenge for their defeat. 
They waylaid Justinian, " as he was returning," in a mountain 
pass, and he escaped with difficulty. But it is not clear 

1 See Jiricek and Roesler, Rom. Stud. p. 239. The main source is the Responsa 
ad cons. Bulgar. of Pope Nicolas (Harduin, v. p. 353). 2 Theoph. 6180 a.m. 
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whether this took place as he was returning from Thessa- 
lonica with his captives or ' after he had settled them in 
Opsikion. The Bulgarians, however, seem not .to have harassed 
the Empire again during the reign of Isperich, who died in 
700 and was succeeded by TerbeL 

I may add a word as to the history of the old Bulgarians 
who dwelt on the Kuban and Kama. Their kingdom was 
called Great Bulgaria, and was on friendly terms with the 
Saracens, who converted it to Mohammedanism in the tenth 
century. It suffered from the enmity of the Khazars and the 
Kussians, and was finally, in the thirteenth century, ex- 
terminated by the Tartars. And thus the only relic of the 
Bulgarians is their name, which in western Europe l has come 
to be a word of opprobrium, connoting a nameless vice. 

I may conclude this chapter by noticing the series of 
attacks which were made upon Thessalonica by the Macedonian 
Slaves in the latter part of the seventh century. In 675 or 
676 the fierce tribes who dwelled on the coasts of the 
Thermaic and Pagasaic gulfs blockaded the capital of IUyricum 
by land and sea. But the ships of the besiegers were scattered 
by a storm ; and, as far as we can determine from the account 
transmitted by a biographer who writes for edification, a sally 
of the besiegers put the land army to flight, and Chatzon, the 
chief of the expedition, was captured, and stoned to death by 
women. The inhabitants attributed this deliverance to the 
special intervention of St Demetrius, whose church still attests 
the honour in which he was held ; just as, nearly a hundred 
years before, the repulse of the Avars was gratefully set down 
to his protection. 

But the Slaves had not abandoned the idea of obtaining 
possession of the great capital of IUyricum. In 677 the aid 
of the holy Demetrius was again needed, when the barbarians 
returned to the assault, reinforced by Avars and Bulgarians 
and provided with poliorcetic machines. The blockade lasted 
for a month, and then the foe retired, the saint having again 
wrought deliverance for his city. At this time John II was 
archbishop of Thessalonica, and his activity in providing for 
the defence of the town is closely connected with the super- 

1 Similarly from the Ugrian (Hungarian) name comes our " ogre." 
VOL. n Z 
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natural colouring given to the events by the ecclesiastical 
biographer, in whose pages the praetorian prefect plays a 
subordinate part The city suffered from an earthquake soon 
after this siege, and had the distress of beholding the church 
of its patron in flames. A greater misfortune befell it in the 
death of the archbishop. Then we have a glimpse of Perbund 
(Pervund), " chief " of the Eunchines, walking in the streets of 
the town; but the praetorian prefect suspects him, commits 
him to irons, and sends him to Constantinople. He attempts 
to escape from prison and is slain. 

In consequence of this dealing with Perbund, his tribe, 
the Eunchines, combine with the Sagudates and march against 
Thessalonica (678). For two whole years the city is closely 
blockaded, and endures all the miseries incident to a siege. 
The Emperor is unable to send more than ten small ships to 
its relief ; and the raising of the siege is finally due to dis- 
sensions among the beleaguerers. The Belegez§tes desert to the 
Eomans, and the enemy's camp is broken up (680) ; but the 
credit of the deliverance falls to the share of the saint. Once 
more, in the following year, the city is besieged ; and once 
more the besiegers are repulsed by its protector. In the 
meantime the waters of the northern Aegean are infested by 
the Slavonic pirates. 1 

1 For these events, see the "Vita Oct iv. (162-174). The name of the prae- 
Seincti Demetru "mthe Ada SaTictoruTJiy torian prefect is mentioned — Chanas. 



NOTE 

The question touching an early introduction of Islam among the 
Bulgarians is discussed by C. M. Fraehn in an essay on "Drei 
Miinzen der Wolga-Bulgaren aus dem x. Jahrhundert n. Chr." 
(M6m. de Vacad. imp. des sciences de St. Pttersbourg, vol. i 6th series, 
1832, p. 171 sqq.) Some of the customs of the Moesian Bulgarians 
(above, p. 336) and the name of one of their kings (Omar, below, 
p. 473) point this way ; but the authority of Ibn Foszlan and others 
establishes that Great Bulgaria was converted to Mohammedanism 
in the tenth century. Fraehn accordingly assumes an earlier and 
a later introduction of Islam, and connects the hostilities of the 
heathen Khazars with the early conversion (p. 189). 
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CHAPTER VII 



BULGARIA 



The Bulgarian monarch Terbel, who had restored Justinian II 
to the throne, and in return for that service obtained the rank 
of a Roman Caesar, who had afterwards attacked the Saracens 
as they besieged Constantinople, and in the following year 
espoused for a moment the cause of the ex-Emperor Anastasius, 
died in 720, after a reign of twenty years, during which the 
Bulgarian kingdom had been on terms of almost unbroken 
peace with the Roman Empire. 1 Forty -three years passed, 
during which two princes, both fameless and one nameless, 
ruled the Bulgarians; then in 753 KormisoS usurped the 
royal power, and a period of disturbances set in. 

As the Bulgarians were in the habit of making inroads on 
Thrace, Constantine took measures to secure the frontier by 
establishing strong fortresses, and planting, as settlers in the 
northern parts of Thrace, the Syrian and Armenian inhabitants 
of towns in Asia, which he conquered from the Saracens. At 
this juncture (755) Kormiso£ sent a message to Constantine 
demanding the payment of tribute, that the Emperor's refusal 
might be an excuse for invading the Empire. According to one 



1 A treaty, fixing the boundaries and 
determining commercial relations, was 
concluded in the brief reign of Theo- 
dosius III. We learn this fact inci- 
dentally from a notice of Theophanes 
when he is dealing with Crumn and 
Nicephorus L, 6805 A.M. ras iwl 8eo- 
doalov rod 'A6pafjLVT7p>ov <rroixnQtlvas kclI 
Tepficafov rod warptdpxov cwovdds wpbs 
KopfUaiop rbv kclt' Ikuvo KtupoO Kvpiov 
BovXyaplas • at rods tpovs ircpi&xov dxd 



MifXeaPWP ttjs Qpfrcrjt, i<r0rjrds re teal 
k6kkwol tepfiara tot rifiy* X' \trpw 
Xpwrlov . . . robs & ipuwopevofUwovs els 
iKaripas X&P** && my&Xtor tccd <r<ppa- 
ylSwr (TwlffTcuiOaL, rots 8i <T<ppayt$as fiij 
$Xoveur d<paifx?<rdcu tA wpoebrra atirott 
xal eUrKO/dfeirSai rots drjfioa-lots Xbyois. 
Theophanes errs in the name of the 
king of Bulgaria, who was Terbel in 
716, not Eormeaios. Jiricek (p. 140) 
wrongly places this treaty in 714. 
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historian, the Bulgarians devastated Thrace up to the Long 
Wall, but were then attacked and routed by the Emperor l ; 
according to another, they returned to their country unharmed. 2 

In 758 Constantine proceeded to Macedonia to reduce the 
Slaves, whose numbers in those regions had considerably in- 
creased of late. In consequence of the ravages of the plague, 
there had been a very large migration of families from northern 
Greece and the Peloponnesus to Constantinople; and this 
evacuation had left room for the Slaves to press southwards, 
where they were fast gaining ground. The Sclavinias, as the 
settlements in Macedonia and Thessaly were called, were 
nominally tributary to the Emperor, but they were ever 
ready to throw off the yoke, and it was not always easy for 
the Emperors, occupied by Saracen or Bulgarian wars, to 
reduce them to submission. Constantine subjugated "the 
Sclavinias," and made prisoners of the refractory. 

In the following year he headed an expedition against 
Bulgaria, 8 but when he arrived at the pass of Ber£gaba, some- 
where between Anchialus and Varna, he was met by the 
enemy, and experienced a defeat, which was fatal to two im- 
portant ministers, the general of the Thracesian theme and the 
master-general of the post (logothete of the course). 4 Three 
years later we find that Kormiso& is no longer king, that the 
Bulgarians have revolted and set up Teletz (Teletzes), a man 
of a bold, and some said bad, disposition. The domestic dis- 
cord that prevailed at this time induced an immense number 
of Slaves, two hundred and eight thousand, to leave Bulgaria. 
They fled in their boats on the Euxine to the shelter of the 
Roman Empire, and Constantine settled them near the river 
Artana in Bithynia. 



1 Nicephorus, p. 66. 

9 Theophanea, 6247 A.M. Nice- 
phorus and Theophanes are our only 
original authorities for this chapter. 
An old half - Slavonic half - Bulgarian 
list of Bulgarian monarchs (Jiricek, 
p. 139) gives us a few names. 

* 6261 A.M., 759 A.D. Jiricek (p. 
141) would identify Beregaba with 
either: "Nadir Derbend oder der 
Saumpfad von Mesembria liber Emine* 
nach Varna." Nicephorus mentions, 
without date, a very successful expedi- 
tion of Constantine by land and sea. 



He defeated the Bulgarians in a battle 
at Marcellae (Marcellon?), and ravaged 
their country. This is not mentioned 
by Theophanes (or Jiricek), but from 
the order of the narration in Nice- 
phorus must have taken place about 
756 or 767. 

4 XoyodiTtft rod 8p6fwv. This is the 
earliest mention of this office, which in 
the sixth century belonged to the praet. 
prefects. It is to be presumed that the 
logothete of the course was created in 
the seventh century, when the praet. 
pref. of the East ceased to exist. 
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Teletz soon attacked Roman towns and plundered Soman 
territory in the neighbourhood of Mount Haemus, and Con- 
stantine prepared an expedition to chastise his insolence. 
On the 17th of June 762 he left the city, having previously 
sent by the Euxine a fleet of eight hundred transport vessels, 1 
carrying twelve horses each, to meet him at Anchialus. When 
Teletz heard of these preparations, he collected about two 
thousand auxiliary troops from the neighbouring Slavonic 
tribes of IUyricum, 2 and secured his fortresses. The Emperor 
encamped in the plain of Anchialus, and on the 30th of June, 
when Teletz arrived with a large army, a battle was fought, 
lasting from eleven o'clock in the forenoon until late in the 
evening. The Bulgarians and Slaves were beaten back and routed 
by the Roman cavalry. Many were killed and many captured; 
the latter were carried through the streets of Constantinople 
on wooden planks, 8 adorning the triumph of the Emperor, who 
then delivered them to the populace to deal with as it willed. 

The defeat of Teletz was fatal to his supremacy. The 
people rebelled, slew him and his ministers, and set up Sabin, 
the son-in-law of Kormiso^, in his stead. The new king sent 
to the Emperor a proposal of peace, but this policy displeased 
his disorderly subjects, who delighted in war. They met 
together in a sort of diet, called by the Greek historian hm- 
venton (conventus), and having deposed Sabin, asking him, " Is 
Bulgaria to be enslaved to the Romans by thee ? " they elected 
Baian (Paganos). 4 Sabin fled to Constantine, who espoused his 
cause ; and the Emperor found some means to seize the wives 
and relations of the Bulgarian nobles who had led the opposi- 

1 Theophanes says 2000. Vlachs 1) gave this king the name of 

* fxw els (Tvfifxaxiay k<U EtcXaprpQv P&g&Bt " heathen/' as a sort of play on 

otfo 6\Lya rXffirf (Nic) These cannot Baian. The Latin word paganus had 

have been his subjects, and were pre- passed into the Slavonic tongues, ap- 

sumably his western or south-western parently in Pannonia, and Constantine 

neighbours. Theoph. say he obtained rorphyrogennetos actually regarded it 

two thousand troops from neighbouring as a Slavonic word. The Byzantines, 

nations. hearing the king called Pagan by the 

8 £v\oirav$oijpois (Theoph.) Slaves, adopted the name. It has, 

4 Theophanes calls him Paganos, but however, been suggested that Pagan 

his true name, Baian, is known from and Sabinus were sprung from the 

the old Bulgarian catalogue, already Roman population of the Balkan lands 

referred to. The name Baian was — in fact, that they were Roumans or 

familiar to the Greek historian ; it Ylachians. If so, their reigns were an 

was a common name of Hnnnic sove- anticipation of the Vlacho- Bulgarian 

reigns. We cannot, therefore, suppose empire of later days. It is noteworthy 

that the corruption was due to Tneo- that Nicephorus distinguishes Baton 

phanes. I suspect that the Slaves (or and Kampagdnos. 
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tion against Sabin. The possession of these hostages rendered 
the Bulgarians desirous of peace, 1 but Constantine apparently 
declined at first, and made an ineffectual expedition against their 
country, which they were able to protect by occupying in good 
time the passes of Mount Haemus. After this (7 6 2 ) the Emperor 
consented to grant an audience to Baian and his bolyars, whom 
he received in the presence of Sabin, and, having reproached 
them for their rebellious behaviour, made a treaty with them, 

Thrace suffered not only from the inroads of the northern 
kingdom, but also from the pillaging expeditions of independent 
Slaves and the brigandage of mountain outlaws. About this 
time Constantine captured a chief of the Slovene tribe of 
the Severs, nominally dependent on Bulgaria, who had inflicted 
many evils on Thrace. 2 He also captured Christianus, an 
apostate Christian, who had " magarised " or turned Moham- 
medan and commanded a band of scamars. I have already 
mentioned the horrible punishment which this man suffered. 8 

We hear not what became of Baian, but he was succeeded 
by Omar, who represented the interests of Sabin, and was 
oppo'sed by Toktu, Baian's brother. 4 Constantine invaded 
Bulgaria to suppress Toktu, who, supported by the majority of 
the Bulgarians, had driven Omar from the land ; and, finding 
the passes undefended, he advanced as far as the river Tundia, 6 
plundering the villages. In the woods on the banks of the 
Danube, Toktu was captured and slain. The Eoman invasion 
wrought terrible mischief to Bulgaria, which, as is specially 
stated, offered a spectacle of devastated fields and burnt hamlets. 

Constantine followed up this success by organising another 
expedition on a larger scale in the following year. Two thou- 
sand six hundred transport ships were prepared; troops were 
assembled from their various stations for a simultaneous attack 



1 These details are narrated by Nice- 
phorus, who places these events in the 
first indiction, that is, according to the 
official reckoning of the time, 6254 a.m. 
( = 761-762). Theophanes, on the other 
hand, places them in 6256 (=764). I 
prefer to follow Nicephorus ; and place 
the expedition of Constantine in the 
third indiction, as noted by Nicephorus, 
identifying it with the expedition noted 
by Theophanes nnder 6256. 

3 Theoph. 6256 A.M. rbv lepipuv 
ipxopra ZicXapovvov (so de Boor). 



* lb. See above, p. 422. 

4 Nicephorus calls Toktos Baian's 
brother, and immediately afterwards 
speaks of Toktos and Baian's brother 
as two distinct persons. The position 
of Omar, as Sabin's representative, is 
not clear. He is mentioned as reigning 
forty days in the Slavonic list of 
Bulgarian monarchs. 

6 De Boor, however (with Anastasius), 
reads £a* rod Tfficas instead of *ws 
Totfrfaf. 
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on Bulgaria by land and by sea. But a north wind blew hard 
and wrecked the ships as they were sailing to Anchialus. The 
crews were drowned, and by the Emperor's orders the bodies 
were fished up with hooks and received christian burial (765). 

Before Constantino's next Bulgarian expedition "King Telerig 1 
had ascended the throne, and his measures for the defence of 
his kingdom were so efficient that in the year 773 Constantine, 
who had arrived with a land army and a naval armament,* 
abandoned the idea of hostilities and concluded a written treaty, 
each party undertaking not to attack the other. 8 This was in 
May or June. In October of the same year Constantine, who 
had friends and emissaries 4 in Telerig's dominions, was informed 
by them that the king was sending an army of twelve thousand 
men to enslave the Slavonic land of Berzetia 5 and remove the 
inhabitants to Bulgaria. Promptness and secrecy were necessary 
to anticipate this invasion ; and, as Bulgarian ambassadors were 
then present at Constantinople, the Emperor pretended that the 
preparations which he set on foot were for war against the 
Saracens. To keep up this pretence he caused some troops to 
cross over to Asia ; but as soon as the ambassadors had departed 
he assembled in Thrace an army of eighty thousand, consisting 
of garrison soldiers collected from all the themes, of the Thracesian 
regiments, and of the Optimati who were settled in Pontus. At 
Lithosoria he completely surprised the unsuspecting army of the 
enemy, gained a great victory, and returned with abundant booty.* 
In 774 he again embarked a large squadron of cavalry, but 
at Mesembria the ships were wellnigh wrecked by a storm 
and the expedition returned without having effected its object. 

The success that generally attended Constantine in his 



1 Theophanes (6266 A.M.), TeXtptyot ; 
also called Tzerig. 

* Theophanes mentions "Pofoia x«^* 
dvlka, and Finlay notes the passage as 
containing the first mention of the 
Russians in Byzantine history (ii. 87). 
But de Boor, though he prints rofoia sic, 
takes bofoia x- in his index as red boats. 

* Tne Bulgarians sent to Constantine 
a bolyar (fioiKap) Kal TflydroF (so de 
Boor). It seems to me probable that 
this word should be written with a 
small initial, as its collocation with 
poikar demands and as one MS. confirms. 
I take it for a Bulgarian word meaning 
"warrior," and identical with the 



Tartar djiguU, used by Circassians and 
Cossacks. 

4 twp KpvwrQp <pt\wp a&rdv (Theoph.) 
8 BepferJo, in Macedonia. The 
Berzetai took part in the siege of 
Salonica in 676. At the present time 
Brzaci or Brsjaci live in Macedonia 
about Priljh>. Veles, Bitol, and in the 
district of Tikves (Jiricek, p. 119). 

• October, twelfth indiction, but the 
preceding May was also in twelfth indic- 
tion, as one indiction was spread over 
two years (see p. 423). Thus the date 
of the campaign is end of 778, or be- 
ginning of 6266 A.M. The dates in 
Finlay and Jiricek require correction. 
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Bulgarian campaigns was greatly promoted by the presence of 
his agents in Bulgaria, who, keeping him well informed concern- 
ing the state of the country and the intentions of the monarch, 
enabled him to seize favourable opportunities. Telerig knew 
this, and, in order to identify the traitors, had recourse to a 
stratagem. He wrote to Constantino announcing his intention 
of fleeing from his realm and taking refuge in the Roman 
Empire, and asked him to advise him touching persons to 
whom he might most wisely confide his scheme. Constantine 
was taken in by the guile and sent to Telerig the names of his 
friends, whom Telerig immediately put to death. 

In August 775 the Emperor, indefatigable in his hostilities 
against Bulgaria, headed an army and marched northward once 
more, but, seized with an inflammation in his legs, he was obliged 
to return to Arcadiopolis, whence he was brought to Selymbria, 1 
and a few days later died in the vessel that was conveying him 
to Constantinople. 

In the reign of his successor Leo IV, Telerig carried out 
in earnest the intention which he had falsely professed to 
Constantine and fled from his kingdom to the Roman Emperor, 
at whose court he was baptized, created a Patrician, and married 
to a Roman princess. Cardam succeeded Telerig, and in his 
reign the Romans were on the whole unsuccessful The general of 
Thrace was surprised and his army routed in the neighbourhood 
of the Strymon (788).* Two or three years later Constantine VI 
led a fruitless expedition against Bulgaria ; the Romans and the 
Bulgarians fled from each other in mutual terror (April 791). 

The second expedition of Constantine VI, in July 792, was 
attended with a calamitous defeat. Cardam with all his forces 
advanced to meet him, and the fair presages of false prophets 
induced the Emperor to give battle at a disadvantage. The 
Romans were utterly routed and left some of their most able 
officers on the field, 8 among whom was the veteran Michael 
Lachanodrakon, the beloved of Constantine V. The Emperor 
made good his escape, but the disaster almost cost him his 
throne, as it led to a revolt in the army. 

1 He Bailed from Selymbria 13th 788 and 1st September 789. 

of September, fourteenth indiction * Bardas, a patrician ; Nicetas and 

= 775. Theognostos, strategoi ; Stephanas, a 

2 The general's name was Philetos. protospathar, and others are named as 
The date falls between 1st September naving fallen. 
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The next campaign took place in 796* Cardam sent a 
message to the Emperor demanding a donation of money, and 
threatening, in case the demand were refused, to lay waste 
Thrace up to the Golden (rate. The Emperor sent him back 
horse-dung rolled up in a napkin, with this message : " I send 
you the tribute that is meet for you. You are an old man, and 
as I don't wish you to tire yourself by coming so far, I shall go 
to the fort of Marcellon. God will decide the result" The 
peratic themes were collected for this expedition, but Cardam 
fled without hazarding an engagement Here we take leave 
of the Bulgarian kingdom, on the eve of the accession of one 
of its most warlike and savage monarchs, the famous Crumn, 
and of the catastrophe of the Roman Emperor Nicephorus L, 
who was slain in battle and whose skull was used as a goblet 
in the palace of Peristhlaba or of Varna, 

By the end of the eighth century, as we have seen, the 
Bulgarian kingdom had not advanced beyond its original 
frontiers; but, on the other hand, the Slovenes had pressed 
southwards in great numbers, had Slavised the country districts 
in northern Greece and the Peloponnesus, and had probably 
increased in strength in the regions of Illyricum and Macedonia, 
which they had occupied before. This Slavonic movement really 
prepared the way for the extension of the Bulgarian power in 
a south -western direction, and before the end of the ninth 
century the southern boundary of the kingdom was the same 
as the northern boundary of modern Greece. The first step in 
this direction was the capture of Sofia, which took place in 
809 ; but this lies beyond the limits of the present work. 

I should not omit to mention that in the eighth century 
the northern parts of the Aegean Sea were rendered unsafe by 
the bands of Slavonian pirates who infested it These pirates 
belonged to " the Sclavinias," that is, Macedonia and Thessaly. 
In the year 768 they carried off into bondage no less than two 
thousand five hundred inhabitants of Tenedos, Imbros, and 
Samothrace, and Constantine ransomed the captives by silken 
robes. 1 " No act of his reign," says Finlay, " shows so much 
real greatness of mind as this," because to make terms with 
pirates was for an Emperor to lower his dignity. 

1 Nic. p. 76 ; in the seventh indiction, i.e. 767-768. 



